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Che Outlook. 


The passage of the Warner Silver bill by a Dem. 
ocratic House of Representatives indicated the 
financial policy of the controlling spirit of that 
party, viz.: that the nation substitute silver for 
paper as the currency of the country, and pay its 











debt, principal and interest, in silver instead of | 


gold—that is, scale the debt something more than 
ten percent. This indication has been confirmed 
by the gubernatorial nominations in Ohio, where 
the Democratic party has nominated for Gover- 
nor Gen. Ewing, a consistent and persistent silver 
man. The Republican party is less outspoken in 
this issue than its opponents; it is not clearly and 
solidly in favor of a geld standard. It is appar- 
ently afraid of the issue in the West; and per- 
haps it is owing to this unwise timidity that it 
has succeeded in postponing action on the War- 
ner bill in the United Stares Scnate. But the 
issue is unavoidable; the s:oner the Republican 
party determines on its policy and adheres to it, 
at cost of votes it may be, the better for the coun- 
try and for itself. Any financial policy is better 
than one that is frightened, halting and uncertain. 


The seventh annual report of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association to the State 
Board of Charities is not inspiring reading 
Great improvement has been made in our State 


charities, thanks to the criticisms of this volun- | 


tary society; but that the poor should be treated 
in any Christian community in this nineteenth 
century as they are in this State bears sorrowful 
testimony to the imperfection of our Christianity. 
A large part of the report is occupied with de- 
tailed criticisms on local poor-houses. Air, foul 


and detrimental to health, low ceilings and small | 


windows, beds infested with vermin, boisterous 
disorder in the rooms, absence of adequate disci- 
pline and restraint, no soap allowed unless pur- 
chased by the inmates, no regular system of bath- 


ing enforced, no industry required—these are 

among the criticisms which may be culled from 
these pages. The report urges more vigorous 

measures to take the cbildren wholly from the 
control of the poor-house officials, and the estab- 
lishment of some more adequate provision for the 
| protection of vagrant girls. New York State may 
| perhaps learn a lesson in this respect from Illinois, 
whose example we have commented on in another 
column. At the same time, there is laid on our 
table a report by Mr. W. P. Letchworth, President 
of the State Board of Charities, to the Board, 
| submitting plans for improved poor-houses, and 
showing, by citation from actual experience, that 
| it is as practicable and as economical to make 
cleanly and decent provision for the poor as to 
leave them housed together like the beasts of the 
field. These two documents would afford a use- 
ful theme for the study of our ministers, by way 
of illustrative treatment of the text, The poor ye 
have always with you. 


Mr. Ingersoll’s address at the grave of his 
brother, which we publish in full in another col- 
ump, is the saddest commentary we have read for 
many a day on that philosophy which leaves the 
| universe without a Ged, the body without a soul, 
|}and, therefore, the grave without a hope. He 
who has been vigorous and unsparing in bis de- 
nunciation of Christian faith as a cruel supersti- 
tion, when he meets$that experience which every 
one of us must meet sooner or later, can find in 
,his philosophy no better characterization of 
| death than ‘‘a wreck;” and is fain to borrow, ‘‘in 
| spite of doubts and dogmas and tears and fears,” 

a hope from the Christian’s faith. We stand rev- 
erently, with uncovered head and tearful eyes, by 
| the side of this most pitiful burial. The Chris- 
tians on whose most sacred faiths Mr. Ingersoll 
has exhausted a scornful rhetoric will have, 
should have, for him in his sorrow, ‘‘ between the 
|cold and barren peaks of two eternities,”’ only 
profoundly pitying prayer. The fact that a God- 
| less philosophy briogs hopeless sorrow does not 
| prove it false; it is better to believe a cruel truth 
than a delicious lie; but when a skeptic assures 
us, as one did recently in our columns, that the 
Christian religion is a ‘‘cruel religion,” and deism 
is a kgider and brighter faith, or when Mr. 
Frothingham tells us, as in a recent pamphlet, 
that Christianity is a despotism which the world 
_ will, before long, exchange for a ‘religion of 
humanity,” we may rightly inquire what good 
| hope it has to offer us for the Christ whom it 
proposes to forbid to come to us in our sorrow. 
We may well hesitate, too, before we accept as 
kindlier and brighter than Christianity a faith 
which interprets the death of the noblest and the 
best as a ‘‘ tragedy as sad and deep as can be 
woven of the warp and woof of mystery and death” 
in lieu of that which gives its possessor the power 
to face it with the defiant exultation: ‘‘O, death, 
where is thy sting? O, grave, where is thy 
victory?” 


How effectually the Turk has been ousted from 
his position df power, even in Roumelia, which 
the Treaty of Berlin aimed to Jeave under his 
feet, is indicated by the fact that the Sultan com- 
plains to the European Powers that the Turkish 
| flag was not hoisted at the recent inauguration 
| of the Roumelian ruler, and that he did not 
wear the fez. Meanwhile the effect of the semi- 
| emancipation of Roumelia is already to be wit- 
| nessed in social and commercial changes. The 
Turks had not been gone a year before the Bul- 
garians, who took up the business of tanning. 


a 
— 


which the Turks had previously monopolized, 
procured master workmen from Austria, and now 
export a superior quality of leather, whose excel- 
lence is already recognized in European commer- 
cial circles. The burial of the dead within the 
city limits, carried on under the Turks, has been 
prohibited. Public worship in the Greek Church 
has become more orderly, and Protestantism is 
regarded far more favorably among the Bulgarian 
people than it was a year ago. 


The Khedive remains, after some weeks of 
fruitless negotiations, master of the situation. 
France and England have agreed to abstain from 
interference in the Egyptian administration, and 
will not require the appointment of European 
Ministers or Controllers-General, but they will 
hold the Khedive responsible for the consequences 
of his acts. This last is a very vague statement, 
and will hardly serve to frighten him very seri- 
ously. Egypt probably relapses for the time into 
irredeemable despotism, and, not improbably, into 
a hopeless and permanent bankruptcy. Egyptian 
bonds must be poor property just now. 


The act of the Chamber of Deputies in annulling, 


, by a vote of 372 to 33, the election of the Radical 


and Communist, M. Blanqui, is not only a 
triumph for the Government, but yet more for 
law and order. It is a significant fact that as Re- 
publicanism grows strong Communism grows 
weak. It would be well for Russia and Germany 
if Emperor Alexander and Emperor William 
could and would take the lesson to heart. 


Active measures are to be taken in the courts 
against the running of Sunday trains on the 
Metropolitan Railway, the churches along or near 
to the route being the chief movers. These are 
Trinity, St. Peter's, St. Alphonsius’s, in South 
Fifth avenue, St. Clemeunt’s, in West Third street, 
the Union Reformed, St. Joseph’s, St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran, the Holy Communion, ana the Tabernacle, 
in Sixth avenue, the Scotch Presbyterian, in West 
Fourteenth street, and the Baptist Church, in West 
Fifty-third street. A committee comprising rep- 
resentatives from each church have had the mat- 
ter in hand for scme time, and expect soon, in view 
of the threatened early running of Sunday trains, 
to take -ome definite action underthe Sunday law 
of 1857. which they believe covers the case. Two 
of the directors of the road, it is said, object to 
the Sunday trains, one being Mr. John Baird, 
who is a strict Scotch Presbyterian, and the other, 
Mr. José F. Navarro, who is a Roman Catholic. 
Whether the provisions of that law do cover the 
ease is a question for the courts, not for the news- 
papers, to decide; if they do not, a law ought to be 
made broad enough to cover the case. It is not 
merely tbe protection of the churches during their 
hours of service that is called for, as the New 
York ‘‘ Herald” seems to think, but the protection 
of the city’s right to a Sabbath rest. And every 
church and every lover of a quiet Sunday in the 
city ou.ht to unite with the churches wore par- 
ticularly interested to keep the roar and rumble 
of the nineteenth century out of the one day 
which toil and turmoil so reluctantly concede to 
rest and spiritual re-creation. 





Mr. D. M. Bennett, to whose trial in this city for 
circulating immoral literature we recently referred 
editorially, was sentenced last week to thirteen 
months’ imprisonment at bard labor and to pay a 
fine of $300. The case bed previously been beard 
on appeal, and all the rulings of the Court on the 
trial had been sustained. Respecting the main 
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| 
point in issue, there is really no question: viz., | tive lobby of that State. If she be such a power 
| for good behind the throne, what new notions of 


the liability of every publisher to a penalty for 
publishing that which, on a fair trial, is found by 
a jury of his countrymen to be of a tendency to 
deprave and corrupt the minds of its readers. 
There is quite as little room to question the fact 
that this was the tendency of the book for the 
publication of which Mr. Bennett has been sen- 
tenced. His counsel have given notice of their 
purpose to apply for a pardon. The President 
made a serious mistake in pardoning Mr. Hey- 
wood; he would make a still more serious 
mistake if he were to pardon Mr. Bennett, who 
published in. open and avowed defiance of the 
law, and who should be made to feel the full 
weight of its penalty. There ought to be no 
clemency to the man who breeds moral malaria 
in the community for personal profit. 





The selection of Charles Francis Adams, jr., 
David A. Wells and John A. Wright, as a perman- 
ent Board of Arbitration to settle any differences 
which may arise among the trunk railroads in re- 
spect to the pooling of earnings or rates charged, 
marks an advance in the morals of railroads. 
Hitherto they have resorted to war to settle their 
differences, and the country has suffered by a 


' now at its tables. 


|school, in the vicinity of Chicago, has a little 


value will she not stitch into the statute-book 
when seated upon the throne itself! 

For the past year and a half Illinois has pos- 
sessed one such school which, dependent wholly 
upon charity, has afforded home influences and 
home knowledge to its hundred girls, has placed 
about half of them in gocd families, and has forty 
The success of this one trial 


has been the inspiration of the new law. This 


reveals Providence and the 
Indirectly, it was a kind 
The women of Illi- 

made  unexcelled | 


history which 
sagacity of woman. 
of Centennial aftermath. 
nois gave liberally, and 





| representation of their domestic arts and in- | 


| disposition of that slender balance; it did not 


ruinous competition alternating with a despotic | 


monoply, and perhaps as much from the one as from 
the other. 
deserve the confidence of the community indicates 
a purpose, or at least a desire, to arrive at a settle- 
ment of future quarrels by some more peaceable 
methods: and though, as yet, a court without 
power to enforce its decrees may find them over- 
ruled by one or the other parties to the contro- 
versy, this step may be a preparation for a per- 
manent court of real power, or an indication of a 
public opinion which will serve all the purposes 


-of a sheriff or a warshal in enforcing the judg- 


ments of a court without legal powers. 


The beer sellers have just closed their annual 
convention at St. Louis, all the great breweries of 
the country being represented. If lager-beer is 
really a panacea for drunkenness, as its eulogists 
claim, we ought to be making rapid pregress; for 
this year it is estimated that we shall drink about 
ten millions of barrels of lager in the United 
States. One enthusiastic Dutchman—we judge 
his nationality from bis name—declared tiat 
lager was driving whiskey out of the Southern 
States, and with it riot, rapine and disorder. He 
even proposed to stop the negro exodus by a large 
exportation of beer to Louisiana. But he must 
have been an enthusiastic optimist. 








THE HOMELESS GIRL. 


UST before its late adjournment, the Illinois 
Assembly enacted a law that half cancels the 
reproach of its failure to convert into law the 
Woman’s Home Protection Temperance bill. It 
made special and wise provision for the homeless, 
dependent girl of the State, taking her from the 
alley, from the poor-house, from vicious compan- 
ions, from brutal parents, and from every other 
place of temptation to ruin, and giving ber into 
the legal custody of Christian women with time 
and talent for the work of organized charity. 
The most remarkable feature of this law is its 
novelty. itis the pioneer movement to separate 
society’s candidates for crime from its confirmed 
criminals—to cull from the exposed barre! of 
pippins the sound and slightly bruised, and lay 
them in a dry place, lest contagion from the half- 
decayed consume them also. And it is remark- 
able that, at this advanced stuge in human gov- 
ernment, this humane movement to save the 
stumbling from falling should be new. It gives 
authority to the women of that State to organize 
in each county an ‘‘ Industrial School for Girls,” 


and hearing, the County Court may commit any 
‘* dependent female infant” under eighteen years 
of age. There, practically, the county is to sup- 
port her, with the protection and inspiration of 
religion, and the instruction of a common-school 
education and wholesome womanly industry, 
rather than at its poor-house, in idleness, or at its 
more vicious ‘‘ reformatories,” or, finally, in the 
State Prison, when, left upon the streets, she has 
ripened into a hardened and hopeless criminal. 


She edaellan a mah ahs been end | committee consecrated it to the founding of an 


or who keeps bad company. 


dustries at Philadelphia in 1876. Their com- 
mittee proved to be wise public economists, and | 
returned home with five hundred dollars above | 
all bills payable. They debated long over the | 


seem large enough to effect any great good; a | 
lady might wear it all upon her finger. But the | 
counsels that supplemented little money with | 
large faith prevailed, and that five hundred dol- | 
lars became the seed of the present Western re- | 
form for the unfortunate among women. The 


industrial school for girls, and when, at the end 
of its first year, this school struck its balance- 
sheet between young humanity saved, helped and | 
made happs—coupled with the culture of that 
grace which blesseth her that gives and her that 
takes—and its year’s expenditures of money and | 
evergy, it proved that the outlay had yielded a | 
handsome net income, developed the State’s need 
of others like it in other sections, and awakened 
the same noble women to seek public support for | 
their enlarged enterprise. They drew their bill 
and secured its introduction in January, and fos- 
tered it through four months and both Houses to 
approval by the Governor. 

The law states its object to be to provide homes 
and training-schools for dependent girls of all 
ages below eighteen. And its idea of a depend- 
ent girl is one who publicly begs or accepts alms, | 
or is an habitué of streets and alleys for plunder 
or charity, is without a steady and proper home, 
The county must 


| pay ten dollars per month for the support of | 


each girl so schooled, and provide a proper outfit. 
Into the facts of dependency and guardianship 
the County Court is to inquire on the petition of 
any person of good repute. The school trustees 
become the legal guardians of the girl, and are 
required to afford her good support, fair educa- 
tion, and a knowledge of domestic duties. To | 
this end the girl may be called upon to assist in | 
the school work, or she may be apprenticed to 
proper parties as a domestic, or to learn a trade, 
subject to recall for neglect. The schools are 
placed under the general direction of the State | 
Board of Charities, and the trustees or State Gov- 
ernor may discharge an inmate. 

This new law thus seems well hedged against 
abuse, and the women who have been prominent 
in its behalf promise general acceptance and work 
under it by the women of their State. The rest 
of the country will watch with interest the result 


, of this experiment to save weeds from going to 


seed, and to trausfer them into fruit and flowers. 








THAT CREED. 


HERE is no man, and no body of men, actual 
or conceivable, which has a right to impose 


' a creed upon the Congregational churches—to tell 
| them what they must believe in order to be Con- 


gregational churches, or what their pastors must 


/teach in order to be Congregational ministers. | 
to whose lawful care, upon proper petition, notice | 


And this new opportunity for the neglected girl | 


of Illinois is the product of women in the legisla- 





There are too many Pauls in the American 
ehurches, who would not stay in subjection, no, | 
not for an hour, to make any such attempt suc- | 
cessful if it should be made. A Westminster 
Assembly, in the nineteenth century, would be an 
anachronism. Even the attempt of the Vatican 
Ccuncil to add to the creed of the Church of Rome 
was not a distinguished success. Congregational- 
ists are an Obstinate folk; they will not believe 
even the truth on compulsion. No authoritative 
promulgation of a creed is possible. When it has | 
been promulgated, Congregationalists will con- | 
tinue, as before, to inquire for themselves, and | 


| convictions. 





Congregationul clergymen will continue to teach 
the truth as their inquiries have led them to 
hold it. 

There is, however, no reason why any one who 
thinks that he knows what Congregationalists 
generally believe should not give the information 
to the world. There is, in fact, a general consen- 
sus of opinion among them respecting a few great 
fundamental truths. They all believe in the two 
articles of Prof. Christlieb’s creed—sin and salva- 
tion; the fact of hugman want and woe and sin, 
and the fact of a divine provision made for hu- 
manity through Jesus Christ. Any one who 
thinks he knows more fully than this the opinions 
on religious subjects generally entertained among 
them, from Edwards to Bushnell, and from New 
Windsor to Oberlin, has a right to communicate 
his knowledge. If a dozen men, comparing their 


| observations, can thus ensure more accurate in- 


formation, there is neither right nor inclination to 
forbid it. If even one or two hundred men, 
gathered from different sections in a National 
Council, choose to devote a few hours or days or 
weeks to ascertaining and reporting the facts, the 
chief objection would be waste of time. If in the 
present condition of Christendom they can find 
no problems more important, there is no objection 
to their discussion of this one; provided the creed 


_ which they formulate is announced, not as a law, 


but as an opinion—not as something which all 
Congregationalists must believe, but as something 
which it is supposed most Congregationalists do 


| believe. 


The work, however, has already been done, and so 
recently and so well done, that doing it over again 
would seem to be superfluous. It was done by a 
body of eminent Congregationalists who assembled 
in Boston in 1865, which is known as the Bos- 
ton Council. Their understanding of the faith 


generally held by Congregational churches and 


ministers was expressed as follows: 


“Reccgnizing the unity of the Church of Christ in all 
the world, and knowing that we are but one branch of 
Christ’s people, while adhering to our peculiar faith and 
order, we extend to all believers the hand of Christian fel- 
lowship, upon the basis of those great fundamental truths 
in which all Christians should agree. 

“ With them we confess our faith in God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost (the only living and true 
God); in Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word, who is exalted 


| to be our Redeemer and King ; and in the Holy Comforter, 
| who is present in the Church to regenerate and sanctify 


the soul. 

‘‘ With the whole Church, we confess the common sinful- 
ness and ruin of our race, and acknowledge that it is only 
through the work accomplished by the life and expiatory 


| death of Christ that believers in him are justified before 


(iod, receive the remission of sins, and, through the pres- 
ence and grace of the Holy Comforter, are delivered from 
the power of sin and perfected in holiness. 

‘* We believe also in the organized and visible Churcb, in 
the ministry of the Word, in the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, in the resurrection of the body, 


| and in the final judgment, the issues of which are eternal 


life and everlasting punishment. 
‘““We receive these truths on the testimony of God, 
given through prophets and apostles, and in the life, the 


| miracles, the death, the resurrection of his Son, our divine 


Redeemer—a testimony preserved for the Church in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which were 


| composed by holy men as they were moved by the Holy 


Ghost. 
‘* Affirming now our belief that those who thus hold 


| ‘one faith, one Lord, one baptism,’ together eonstitute the 
| one Catholic Church, the several households of which, 


though called by different names, are the one body of 
Christ, and that thes¢é members of his body are sacredly 
bound to keep ‘the unity of the spirit in the bond of 


| peace,’ we declare that we will cotiperate with all who 


hold these truths. With them we will carry the Gospel 
into every part of this land, and with them we will go 
into all the world and ‘preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’ May he to whom ‘all power is given in heaven 
and earth’ fulfill the promise which is all our hope: ‘ Lo, 
Iam with you alway, even to the end of the world.’ 
Amen.” 


There are probably some expressions in this 


| declaration which some Congregationalists might 


wish to omit or modify. The accompanying rati- 
fication of the Confessions of 1648 and 1680 would 
be hesitatingly accepted or vigorously repudiated 
by more; while a still greater number would add 
some clauses to this confession of faith in order to 
make it adequately express their entire religious 
But it is very doubtful whether any 
revision committee could, on the whole, better ex- 
press that which is common to the convictions of 
most Congregationalists; and it certainly would 
not be easy to convene an assembly which would 
contain a greater number of eminent and repre- 
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sentative men of the Congregational faith and 
crder, or one more eminently qualified to inter- 
pret the unexpressed faith of the 3,600 Congrega- 
tional churches and the 3,500 Congregational 
ministers than the Boston Couneil. 





NOTES. 

In this number of the Christian Union Mr. Eliot 
McCormick notes some curious and striking compari- 
sons between the teachings of Socrates and those of 
the New Testament, in some instances almost verbally 
analogous, which singularly illustrate that universal- 
ity of the presence of the Divine Spirit of which 
Thomas K. Beecher speaks in the article immediately 
following. Laicus tells what the Deacon—who is in 
this respect a typical man—is doing for the cause of 
the higher education in this country. Our special 
correspondent gives an interior view of affairs on the 
Bosphorus. He preserves his incognito that he may 
write with greater freedom, but his relations with 
the Turkish Government give him peculiar facili- 
ties. Of Mr. Beecher’s sermon we have spoken 
briefly in another note. Our science and art 
column gives a condensed account of the differ- 
ent . inter-oceanic canal projects. Mr. Geo. M. 
Towle, who has made European history a special 
study, reviews “The King’s Secret,” and Professor 
Tyler, of Amherst, Mr. Abbott’s Commentary on 
John; it is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Abbott 
sees the notice for the first time in print. Mr. Beecher, 
in * The Home,” in answer to an inquiring friend, 
tells us how to keep well, and Mrs. Beecher adds to 
previous advice respecting the care of girls some 
wise counsel respecting dealing with boys. Miss 
Prichard’s exciting story in our Young Folk’s ecol- 
umns comes to a satisfactory conclusion, 


Mr. Beecher’s sermon in which he criticised the press 
for publishing and the public for reading immorali- 
ties under guise of news has awakened, not unnatur- 
ally, considerable comment and some criticism; the 
comments of the daily press are mostly defensatory, 
which is also not unnatural. The sermon was in 
type for last week, but was laid over to make room 
for the sermon on Mr. Garrison, and appears in this 
week’s issue. It is significant that, almost contempora- 
neously, Mr. Huxley delivered an address in England, 
in which, says the London ‘‘Spectator,” he described 
it (the press] as ‘‘an embodiment of ‘all the wisdom 
aud a good deal of the folly, much of the goodness 
and a vast deal of the badness, the hatred, and the 
iniquity which beset man.’ He likened the modern 
press to an irruption of Vesuvius—regarding it as a 
sort of safety-valve, by which ideas and feelings 
which, if they remained imprisoned, would result 
in earthquake, are released, ejecting with them a good 
deal of mere steam, a great quantity of ashes, and a 
certain amount of lava, which, by its crumbling, ulti- 
mately covers the soil with smiling vineyards and 
benefits to mankind.” There area great many read- 
ers who would like less ashes; and the defense of the 
press on the ground that they give what the public 
want to buy is more specious than sound. The fact 
that small boys will buy decayed peaches, and, in- 
deed, cannot afford to ,buy any other, is no reason 
why the Board of Health should allow them to be 
sold. 


The Rey. Leonard Woolsey Bacon writes us to cor- 
rect the statement in Mr. Oliver Johnson's article 
in last week’s Christian Union respecting ‘‘ Mr. Gar- 
rison as a Christian.” Mr. Johnson said that a re- 
ligious journal, some years since, * spoke of him as an 
infidel of a most degraded class,” the hand that wrote 
these words being that “of a venerable Doctor of Di- 
vinity, eminent for learning, of repute for piety, 
and bearing a name honored in all the churches of 
the land.” Mr. Bacon replies: 

* Now, to ny certain knowledge (for I wrote them myself), 
‘the hand that wrote those words was that’ of a boy just out 
of his teens, who had no eminence or reputation of any 
kind, in the churches or out of them. As to the phrase itself, 
it was used simply in passing (in a review, I believe, of poor 
old Dr. Hare's book on Spiritualism), under the impression 
that there was no serious doubt about the facts in the case. 
Possibly my judgment had been affected too much by re- 
marking what surt of company it was with which Mr. Gar- 
rison was constantly associated, and what sort of talk was 
habitually uttered, withoutrebuke from him, by the short- 
haired women and the long-haired men who frequented the 
platforms on which he presided. But my impressions were 
fixed by the remark, uttered to me ina tone of deep sorrow 
by the most illustrious Abolitionist of that day, Mr. Garri- 
son’s personal friend and public apologist : ‘I suppose Mr. 
Garrison isan infidel.’ And it seemed to me that his infi- 
delity was of that bitter, vituperative type which marks the 
lowest class of infidel. Perbaps I was wrong; but the remark 
was made honestly; it was justified by the evidence before 
me; and I am stillinclined to think that, at the time, it was 
true.” 

The best Christians are but partially like Christ. 
In his heroism, in his patient self-forgetful devotion 
to humanity; in his indignation at cruel wrong justi- 
fied under various forms of religious pretence, Mr. 
Garrison was Christlike. In his judicial and deter- 
mined bitterness of language, bis wrathful denuncia- 
tion, and his separation of himself from both the 
Church and the State of his day, as hopelessly and 
utterly corrupt, he showed far more of the spirit of 
John the Baptist than of Jesus of Nazareth. In no 
proper sense of the term, it seems to us, can he be 
called an infidel. The quotations given by Mr. John- 





son last week show him to have been a believer in a 
present, helpful, redeeming, saving God; his life 
shows him to have been a believer in the precepts and 
principles inculcated by Jesus Christ; and his fidelity 
to his beliefs was a rebuke to many who believed a 
larger creed but believed it far less heartily. On the 
question of the authorship of the sentence, Mr. 
Bacon’s authority is of course conclusive, and the 
Cbristian Union makes haste to give the correction. 
We venture to say for Mr. Johnson that he intended 
not to attack any man or any journal, but only to 
illustrate the opprobrium under which Mr. Garrison 
suffered in religious circles. 


Mr. Frank Jenkins, who bas been fer five years 
connected with the business department of the Chris- 
tian Union, withdraws from its management to enter 
the firm of William B. Hatch & Co., 25 Pine street, a 
new banking-house of this city. The house has 
abundant capital, and its senior members are men of 
large and varied experience. | Mr. Jenkins brings to 
it great energy and devotion to business, and the new 
house enters upon its work under such auspices as 
cannot fail to secure it a large share of business. The 
Christian Union parts from Mr. Jenkins with regret, 
and extends to him its most cordial and hearty wishes 
for his success in his new field. 

Materials for History :— 

“The recent marriage at Cambridge, Mass., of the only 3on 
of Mrs. H. B. Stowe calls our attention to his clerical posi- 
tion. Some have expressed surprise that the grandson of 
Lyman Beecher should become an Episcopal clergyman, but 
the reason is readily given. His mother was brought up by 
her aunt Harriet Foote (after whom indeed she was named), 
who made upon her youthful mind an enduring impression. 
Harriet Foote was an Episcopalian, and Mrs. Stowe became 
accustomed to the service to which in the latter part of her 
life she gave decided preference. It is to be remembered 
that Lyman Beecher’s first wife died when Henry Ward was 
hardly more than an infant, and four children were thus left 
motherless. This quartet of orphans, however, survived the 
perils of youth, and three of the number reached distinc- 
tion.”—{New York correspondent of the Utica “ Herald.” 

1. Mrs. Stowe was not brought up by her aunt 
Harriet, though she often visited her at Guilford, Ct. 

2. Mrs. Stowe’s mother left not only four orphaned 
children, but four more besides. 

3. Mrs. Stowe is a member, in good and regular 
standing, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

4. Her son, the Rev. Charles Stowe, is not an Epis- 
copal clergyman, but a Congregational minister, 
livensed and ordained by a Congregational Council, 
or Association, at Hartford, Ct. 

With these exceptions, the above extract is tolerably 
correct. 


A beautiful illustration of the charity which ‘“be- 
gins at home and goes abroad ” is afforded by the will 
of the late Mr. William Sloane, of this city. Mr. 
Sloane was a successful merchant, who did not hesitate 
to attribute a considerable share of his success to the 
efficient help of his employés. In acknowledgment of 
their service, he has bequeathed to them $33,500, in 
sums. varying from $1,000 to $5,000, according to the 
number of years they have respectively been with the 
firm. Mr. Sloane’s attachment to his church did not 
allow him to forget its interests. How much his un- 
ostentatious benevolence has contributed to them in 
the past no one probably will ever learn. By his 
will, however, he distributes $140,000, chiefly among 
the Presbyterian Boards—the Foreign and Domestic 
Missions each receiving $30,000—and leaves to his pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, the sum of $20,000. 


The Christian Union cannot be justly accused of 
being violently prejudiced against the theater, but it 
loves children too well to see them put on the stage 
to amuse their fathers and mothers without a protest. 
Acting is a very serious business for the actors, what- 
ever it may be for the audiences, and to set the little 
folks to the labor of performing “ Pinafore,” week 
after week, to tickle the parents, is reversing Nature’s 
order, which makes it the delight of the parents to 
entertain the children. The community owes its 
thanks, which the Christian Union here expresses, to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
for preventing the theaters from keeping the children 
on the etage when they ought to be in bed; but the 
public opinion of the community itself ought to do 
more—it ought to prevent this reversal of the relation 
of parent and child. To set children to serious toil in 
order to amuse their elders is the latest climax of the 
inconsiderate selfishness of a thoughtless love of 
pleasure. 


The fire that occurred in the wholesale fish depart- 
ment of Fulton Market has proved exceedingly ben- 
eficial, for the new building is more commodious and 
far better adapted to the demands of probably the 
largest fish-market in the world. Yet there is one 
improvement that the fire failed to effect. When the 
good citizens of New York desire fresh fish, they re- 
pair to Fulton Market, and then have the pleasure of 
seeing the dealer pulling it, flapping and dripping, out 
of the car, and, after the necessary preliminaries of 
killing, cleaning, and cooking, sit down to the enjoy- 
ment of the freshest of fish, because they have ac- 
tually seen it taken from the water. But what water! 
The fish, with their mouths lacerated with hook, or half 
strangled from the meshes of the seine, are crowded 
into a confined crate, and plunged into the East River, 
foul beyond expression with the sewage of two such 





cities as New York and Brooklyn, and whose waters, 
confined by Hell Gate and the Narrows, have little 
chance to be purified by the ocean. There they 
are kept, no one knews how long, and the deluded 
purchaser of fresh fish obtains a specimen softened 
by the warm water of the river, and filled with all 
impurity. This is a matter which needs Mr. Bergh’s 
attention as cruelty to animals, the investigation of 
the Health Board as concerning the sanitary welfare 
of the city, and the attention of every one as bearing 
on his own healtb and safety. 


Dr. G. W. Brush sends us a note correcting an im- 
pression produced by a paragraph in the Science and 
Art column of last week’s Christian Union. Respect- 
ing nitrous-oxide gas, he says that 

“ Nitrous oxide has been administered by surgeons in this 

country, within the past three years, for some of the most 
difficult and protracted operations, and complete anesthesia 
maintained, with the best results, by simply allowing the pa 
tient to breathe a certain proportion of atmoapheric air 
mixed with the nitrous oxide. I have, within the past two 
years, in numerous cases, by this method, maintained anws 
thesia for periods varying from five minutes to an hour and 
ahalf. The principal obstacles to its general use are its ex 
pense, and the bulky and expensive apparatus required for 
its administration, difficulties which it it is hoped may be 
overcome in the future, and thus place at the easy command 
of all surgeons the safest anesthetic yet discovered.” 
There has been a great deal of discussion respecting 
the question to whom is the credit of the discovery of 
anesthetic agents due. We are naturally glad to be 
assured that America has preceded France in the use 
of this particular anzsthetic agent. 

We have received a number of communications on 
the Pocasset murder and its relation to the story of 
Abraham and Isaac, taking every view of the case, 
including the one that the Old Testament narrative 
justifies the modern fanatic 1 his child-murder, and 
therefore the Old Testament is to be rejected. To 
enter on the publication of these papers would open 
our columns to an almost endless and we think also a 
fruitless debate. Nothing is right which the univer- 
sal conscience condemns as wrong; what God is sup- 
posed to have said to a single individual so many cen- 
turies ago cannot overrule what God says to every 
human heart now. To several inquiries for some 
fuller explanation of our interpretation of the 
Mosaic narrative, we can only say briefly that it is 
nowhere claimed by Moses, and nowhere for him by 
the sacred writers, that the historical events prior to 
his own time were revealed to him. So far as is known, 
he was dependent upon the historical materials, 
mainly traditional, of hisown age. He recorded this 
story as it had been handed down to him from prior 
generations. God may have actually commanded 
Abraham to slay his son and afterwards interfered 
to prevent the consummation. In our own times God, 
by his Providence, called on many an Abraham to 
offer up his Isaac on the battle-field as a sacrifice to 
his country, and it was done. God may have called 
on him to give the son wholly and unreservedly to 
him, and Abraham may have understood consecra- 
tton to involve sacrifice, and have prepared to give his 
son to God in the only way he knew how, by slaying 
him, and been prevented from completing his awful 
purpose by the divine interposition. This is Lange’s 
view, and receives apparently the tacit sanction of 
Tayler Lewis; at least he suggests no dissent. How- 
ever this may be, what is clear in the narrative is 
that God stopped the purposed human sacrifice, and 
that, apparently as a result, human sacrifice was 
never after known in Jewisb history, while it was 
practised among other nations, as among the Druids 
of Great Britain, down to about the beginning of 
the Christian era, and appears from many indications 
to have been common among pagan Oriental nations 
from the earliest ages. The lesson of the story, there- 
fore, so far as it bears on human sacrifice at all, is a 
lesson against it, not in justification, palliation or 
support of it. 


Congregational clubs are on the increase. One has 
been recently organized in Portland, and now New 
York has imitated not only the example, but also the 
model of its sister city, Boston. The initial meeting 
for the organization of the Congregational Club of 
this region was held in New York, May 19th, and the 
organization was completed June 9th. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws are substantially the same as those 
of the Boston Club. The name is the Congregational 
Club of New York and vicinity. The object of the club 
is to promote good-fellowship, social and Christian. 


The initiation fee of the Second Avenue Club is fifty 
cents and the monthly dues are forty cents. For this 
moderate outlay young men can have the use of pleas- 
ant rooms at No. 73 Second Avenue. They may 
read, smoke, play chess, draughts and billiards, and 
enjoy themselves generally, but cards are not allowed, 
and tea, coffee, and tbe like, are the only drinks ob- 
tainable. The upper part of the building is fitted up 
in lodgings for club members. To Miss Elizabeth D. 
Beninger is due the establishment of this place of re- 
sort. There are probably those who will criticise the 
project as not sufficiently reformatory, but if it keeps 
its members out of the drinking and gambling shops, 
it will, we think, be entered to the credit of its found- 
er on the right side of the Recording Angel’s book. 


Will Priscilla Alden send her post-office address to 
the editors of the Christian Union ? 
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THE SONG OF THE FIDDLER MAN. 
By Mary E. C. WYETH. 
HE fiddler man was old and gray, 
The fiddler man was thin; 

And his fiddle it had a gruesome crack 
All up and down its poor old back, 

And it let a discord in. 
But wherever he went, or wherever he came, 
The fiddler’s welcome was ever the same; 
And the song that he sang had a cheery sound 
All day as he traveled his weary round : 

‘* The sun may shine, and the rain may fall, 

But the good God ruleth over all,” 

Sang the fiddler old and gray. 


The fiddler man had neither Jands, 
Nor flocks, nor herds, nor gold; 
He earned what he had of meat and drink, 
And lodging, and clothes, and a bit of chink, 
With his fiddle so cracked and old; 
As up and down through each street and lane, 
In the sultry sun or the chilling rain, 
With twanging string, but with cheery strain, 
He fiddled, and sang the old refrain: 
“The sun may shine and the rain may fall, 
But the good God ruleth over all, 
And all are fed by his hands.” 


The fiddler man had wealth untold, 
Ay, sure he had great gain; 
For he came and he went, as free as air, 
And his brows were bent with no brooding care 
As he trudged through street and lane. 
And o’er city pavements, hot and dry, 
Or in grassy lanes, ‘neath the open sky, 
As he toiled along on his busy feet, 
The children hasted his steps to greet, 
As he cheerily sang to the great and small 
Of the God who ruleth over all, 
And whose love is better than gold. 


Ah, fiddler man, the grass is green 
Above the graveyard hill; 
And the fiddle that had such a gruesome crack 
All up and down its poor old back 
Forever more is still. 
But wherever they name the fiddler’s name, 
Its kindly welcome is ever the same; 
In the rose-hedged lane or the city’s street, 
Where oft went straying his weary feet, 
Fond hearts re-echo the cheery sound 
Of the fiddler’s song, with its faith profound: 
‘* Though the sun may shine, or the rain may fall, 
Yet the dear God ruleth over all,” 
So they keep his memory green. 








A PAGAN PROPHET. 
By Error McCormick. 


“T T was about the beginning of the fourth century 

B. C., when the little remnant of the Jewish tribes 
that came back from Babylon was feebly trying to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem; when Babylon herself 
began to shadow forth her own decadence; when 
Rome was being invaded and sacked by the Gallic 
hordes, and was only saved from entire demolition by 
the timely warning of the watchful geese; when our 
own ancestors were barbarians, camping in the Ger- 
man forests, or roaming over the steppes of Asia, that 
there died in Greece a man who, though we call him a 
pagan, may yet, with respect to his spiritual attain- 
ments and the influence which he exerted upon hu- 
manity, fairly be regarded as not far behind the seers 
and prophets of either the Jewish or the Christian 
world. 

Concerning the life and public services of Socrates 
I do not need to speak. Everyone is familiar with the 
homely, sturdy figure who made it his business to 
promenade the streets of Athens, to vex the citizens 
with what they must have thought ill-timed and im- 
pertinent questions, and to expose their conceit in 
the most merciless way, comparing himself not in- 
aptly to a gadfly on a horse’s back. It is not to be 
wondered at that he was put to death; the only 
wonder is that he was suffered to live so long. I do 
not propose, either, to discuss his system of philosophy, 
as we have it preserved in the dialogues of Plato. 
This would hardly be a profitable, even were it a prac- 
ticable task. It will, however, afford a curious 
parallel, and may serve to emphasize an instructive 
lesson, if I point out briefly some of the minute and 
striking, and in some instances even verbal, corre- 
spondences between the doctrine of Socrates and that 
of the Scriptures. 

Here, for example, is the Scriptural and Socratic 
view of the frailty, inconvenience and perishable char- 
acter of the human body : 

“For we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened; not for that we 
would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality 


would be swallowed up of 
life.’’—[2 Uor., v., 4. 


“For the body isa source of 
endless trouble to us, by rea- 
son of the mere requirement 
of food ; and also is liable to 
diseases, which overtake and 
impede us in the search after 
truth.”—[Plato: Phosdo, 66. 


In the following passages, the Apostle and the 
Philosopher enquire into the origin of social distur- 





bance—the language in both, as will be seen, being 


almost identical : 


“From whence come wars 
and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence even of 
your lusts that war in your 
members ?”’—[James, iv., 1. 


“From whence come wars 
and fightings and factions? 
Whence but from the body 
and the lusts of the body ?”’"— 
(Pheedo, 66. 


Concerning the wise purpose of God in human 
afflictions, in opposition to the current pagan notion 
that people were relentessly pursued by the divinities, 
both taught precisely the same doctrine : 


“ For whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth. 
If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with sons; 
for what son is he whom his 
father chasteneth not?.... 
For they verily for a few days 
chastened us after their own 
pleasure, but he for our profit, 
that we might be partakers of 
his holiness.’’—|Heb., xii., 7, 
8, 10. 


Socrates’s doctrine, also, 
seems to have been that of 


“For I am the Lord and 
change not.’’—[Matt., iii., 6. 


Another of 


“ And if a poet writes of the 
sufferings of Niobe. or 
of the house of Pelops, or of 
the Trojan war, or any simi- 
lar theme, either we must not 
permit him to say that these 
are the works of God, or, if 
they are of God, he must de- 
vise some such explanation of 
them as we are seeking; he 
must say that God did what 
was just and right, and they 
were the better for being 
punished.’’—|Plato: Repub- 
lic, 380. 
of the divine immutability 

Scripture : 

“Then God, too, cannot 
be willing to change; being, 
as is supposed, the fairest and 
best that is conceivable, he 
remains absolutely and for- 
ever in his own form.’’— 
[Plato : Republic, 381. 


God’s attributes which Socrates dis- 


cerned was the divine truthfulness : 


“God is nota man that he 
should lie.’”” — (Numbers, 
xxiv., 19. 


“In hope of eternal life 
which God, that cannot lie, 
promised before the world 
began.”’—[Titus, i., 2. 


“The Strength of [Israel 
will not lie or repent, for he 
is nota man that he should 
repent.’’—{1 Sam., xv., 29. 


“Then no motive can be 
imagined why God should 
lie? - Then the super- 
human and divine is abso- 
lutely incapable of falsehood? 
. Then is God perfectly 
simple and true, both in deed 
and word; he changes not: 
he deceives not, either by 
dream or waking vision, by 
sign or word.” — (Republic, 
382. 


The continuity of human character, too, between 
this world and the next was not less clearly taught 


by Socrates than by the 
example, the passages : 
“He that is unjust let bim 
be unjust still; and he which 
is filthy, let him be filthy still; 
and he that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still ; and he 
that is holy, let him be holy 
still.’’—(Rev., xxii., 11. 


Scriptures. Compare, for 


“The soul which is pure at 
departing draws after her no 
bodily taint departs 
to the invisible world—to the 
divine, and immortal and ra- 
tional; thither arriving, she 
lives in bliss and is released 
from the error and folly of 
men, their fears and wild pas- 
sions, and all other human 
life but the sou 
which has been polluted and 
is impure at the time of her 
departure do you 
suppose that such a soul as 
this will depart pure and un- 
alloyed ?’’—[Pheedo, 80, 81. 


Compare, also, as showing the identity of thought 


in both bearing upon the 
death : 


“Beloved, now are we the sons 

of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be; but 
we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like bim ; 
for we shall see him as he is ; 
and every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure.’’— 
{1 John, iii., 2,3. 


between Socrates and the Apostle John, the passages 


purification of the soul at 


“And then the foolishness of 
the body will be cleared away 
and we shall be pure, and 
hold converse with other pure 

souls, and know of ourselves, 
the clear light everywhere; 
and this is surely the light of 
truth. For no impure thing 
is allowed to approach the 
pure. And now that 
the hour of departure is 
appointed to me, this is the 
bope with which I depart, and 
not I only, but every man 
who believes he bas bis mind 
purified.’’—{Phcedo, 67. 


Not the least striking of these resemblances is be- 


‘tween the respective statements of Socrates and our 


Lord concerning what we may call the Gospel doc- 


trine of the Survival of the 

“So the last shail be first, 
and the first last; for many 
be called but few chosen.”’— 
(Matthew, xx., 16. 


Fittest : 


‘For ‘ many,’ as they say in 
the Mysteries, ‘are the thyr- 
sus-bearers, but few are the 
mystics,’—meaning, as I in- 
terpret the words, the true 
philosophers.’’—[Phosdo, 69. 


Now, in view of these resemblances, and of others 





which exist, equally striking, and in view also of 
Socrates’s clear and correct apprehension of the doc- 
trine of Immortality, upon which I have not touched 
at all, it becomes an interesting question as to the 
source from which he obtained his knowledge. Are 
all these correspondences only accidental? Is it 
merely by chance or by way of idle speculation that 
hetreats of the fundamental doctrines of Scripture in 
almost Scriptural terms? Is there any explanation 
of this singular phenomenon—the evolution of a 





Christian moralist (for such Socrates must be con- 
sidered) from a purely pagan civilization? Let us see. 

It was Socrates’s own idea that he was attended by 
a divine spirit. Precisely what was its nature, or how 
it operated, his vague allusions to it do not allow us 
to judge. Xenophon says, respecting it: 

“. . . Socrates spoke as he thought, for he said it was 
the divinity that was his monitor. He also told many of 
his friends to do certain things and not todo otbers, intimat- 
ing:that the divinity had{torewarned him; and advantage 
attended those who obeyed his suggestions, but repentance 
those who disregarded them.’’—Memorabilia, Book I., chap. 
i., 4. 

Socrates himself says of it: 

“. . . The accustomed prophetic sign of my divine 
monitor bas hitherto ever constantly opposed .me, even in 
the merest trifies, if I were about to make a mistake.”— 
LApology, 40. 

It was his idea, too, that his mission was divinely 
appointed : 

“I, therefore, still go about, according to the God's com- 
mand, examining and questioning any {one who I think 
may be, wise, whether citizen or stranger, and if it ap- 
pears to me that he is not so, I makeit known, and thus 
vindicate the oracle.’’—{Plato, Apology, 23. 

“On me, as I have said, it has been enjoined by God thus to 
act, both by signs and dreams, and in every way in which 
the divine will ever imposed any duty at all upon man.” 
—[Plato, Apology, 33. 

That this supernatural consciousness on Socrates’s 
part may have been ofa like character with that en- 
joyed by the prophets and historians under the Jewish 
dispensation is not inherently improbable. Scripture, 
indeed, sanctions the belief that special revelatious 
were by no means limited to the Jews, and not neces- 
sarily to believing Gentiles. Balaam was a heathen, 
but he became the mouthpiece of some of the most 
exalted prophecies. Cyrus was a heathen, and “ the 
Lord stirred up the heart of Cyrus that he made a 
proclamation throughout his kingdom.” And it 
was with reference to Cornelius, the Roman cen- 
turion, whose notions of religion were so sadly mixed 
that he fell down and worshipped the Apostle, that 
Peter declared: ‘‘ In every nation, he that}feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 

On the other hand, it was the notion of the early 
Christian apologists, who borrowed it from the Alex- 
andrian Jews, themselves Platonists, that the Platonic 
philosophy, of which Socrates is the putative father, 
in so far as it coincided with Scripture, was originally 
derived from Moses. ‘‘ Pythagoras and his followers,” 
says Clement of Alexandria, on this point, ‘‘ with 
Plato also, and most of the other philosophers, were 
best acquainted with the Lawgiver, as may be con- 
cluded from their doctrine.”* 

In another part of his writings Clement repeats 
this statement, upon the authority of Aristobulus 
(who lived in{Alexandria about 175 B. c.) who, he says, 
in his first book, addressed to Ptolemy Philometer, 
wrote these words: ‘‘And Plato followed the laws 
given to us, and had manifestedly studied all that is 
said inthem.” Clement also quotes Numenius, a Pyth- 
agorian philosopher, as saying: ‘‘For what is Plato 
but Moses speaking in Attic Greek?” and asserts that 
‘*before Demetrius [the translator of the Septuagint] 
there had been translated by another, previous to the 
dominion of Alexander and of the Persians, the ac- 
count of the departure of our countrymen, the He- 
brews, from Egypt and the fame of all that happened 
to them, and the taking possession of the land, and the 
account of the whole code of laws; so that itis perfect- 
ly clear that the above-mentioned philosopher [Plato] 
derived a great deal from this source, for he was very 
learned, as also Pythagoras, who transferred many 
things from his books to his own system of doc- 
trines.”+ 

If, however, this view be correct, and Socrates ob- 
tained his knowledge from the early Hebrew scrip- 
tures, then he went beyond his teachers. Most of the 
foregoing resemblances, it will be seen, are between 
Socrates and the writings of the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, and one at least of the doctrines which Socrates 
taught—that of the immortality of the soul—does not 
seem, as I have elsewhere shown,{ to have been held 
at all by the early Hebrews, bat to have been trans- 
planted from Greece to Judea about the middle of the 
second century B.c., through the medium of the 
Alexandrian Platonic schools, where it so leavened 
Jewish thought that, when Christ came, the world was 
ready, as it had never been before, for the Resurrec- 
tion. 

But, after all, itis not a very important question. 
Wherever or however he gained his knowledge, 
whether by special revelation, or from study of his 
great predecessor, the Hebrew Lawgiver, he claims 
our veneration for the consistency of his life, the 





* Writings of Clement of Alexandria. The Miscellanies, 
Book V., chap. 5. 

+Clement of Alexandria. The Miscellanies. 
chap. xxii. 

+“ Our Debt to Socrates.”” “Sunday Afternoon,” March, 


Book L., 
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dignity of his character, the purity of his motives, the 
clearness of his insight into Christian truth, and the 
profoundness and courage of his convictions. 

In one of the galleries of Europe there hangs a pic- 
ture, by a renowned artist, representing the closing 
scene in the great philosopher’s life. Around the 
master stand Simmias and Cebes, the aged Crito, 
Hermogenes, Apollodorus, Euclid and Terpsion, with 
others of the company of disciples, plunged in deepest 
grief. The weeping jailor turns away his head while 
he extends the fatal cup of hemlock; and Socrates, 
taking it from him with one hand, points upward with 
the other to the source of his inspiration and the ideal 
which he, would have his followers attain. ‘ Such 
was the end,” says Phosdo, who tells the story, ‘‘of 
our friend, whom I may truly call the wisest, and 
justest, and best of all the men whom I have ever 
known.” 





A PLEA. 
By THE Rev. THomas K. BEECHER. 

7 OST Christians are well informed as to the 
N recorded appearances of Jesus among his dis- 
ciples during the ‘‘ forty days” of his resurrection life. 
But these ten or twelve showings of himself during so 
short a space of time, and so long ago, do not satisfy 
the fair import of his promise—I will come unto you. 
I will not leave you comfortless. I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. 

In reading of the ‘ forty-day” appearances with 
curious marvel, it should not be forgotten that these 
are not the only, nor even the principal, strands of the 
Christian’s faith in the power and coming of the Lord. 
He has never left alone those who love him. All the 
martyrs, from St. Stephen down to Uncle Tom, dying 
in his slave-shed, bruised and stiff, have testified in 
some sort consentingly. 

I do not remember anything like this among the dis- 
ciples of any other great teacher of religion or philos- 
ophy. The schools of Socrates and Plato have never 
spoken any rhapsody as to their master’s being near 
them! The Chinese, who are a marvelously educated 
folk, hold on to their venerable classics bookwise. 
These books are memorized, quoted, obeyed. But 
the Chinese never speak of Confucius with any 
inspiration or delight, as if he were near them, and 
they had come to him, found him. The pious, rev- 
erent, and largely virtuous Mussulmen—that over- 
estimated and under-estimated race—can usually quote 
wise and good and generous things from their great 
prophet, Mohammed. They quote from the Koran 
perhaps more fluently than most Christians from our 
Scriptures. But they profess no spiritual contact or 
union with Mohammed. They never say to live is Mo- 
hammed / as Paul and many another believer sincerely 
says of Jesus Christ. The pious Hebrew never speaks 
of Moses and the prophets as Christians, in all ages, 
have spoken, and to-day are speaking, of Christ. 

Many intelligent, honest, rational men, when they 
hear Christians tell their experience of a personal 
Christ near at hand, look a little curious and per- 
plexed. With a touch of condescension in their voice, 
they say: ‘‘ Yes! it must be pleasant to feel so. But 
it is only a feeling—mere sentiment. It is found 
chiefly among the ignorant and uncultured. The few 
poetic natures who testify in similar words are only 
poets, mystics, dreamers. There is no objective fact 
to justify these rhapsodies of faith and love.” 

I wish to suggest to any such that the persistence of 
a given kind of rhapsody becomes, by-and-bye, a 
mountainous fact that a sound thinker cannot afford 
to ignore. A consciousness, an emotion that has 
phrased itself for two thousand years in substantially 
the same words, ceases to be a mere emotion—a mere 
fancy. 

In this age of minute investigations, thinkers are in 
danger of losing the faculty of noting facts that oc- 
cupy the ages. An exploring party, with stone ham- 
mers, specimen-hunting, may creep up and down and 
all over a mountain, and bring home on asses’ backs 
wondrous stores of exact knowledge. But the very 
thoroughness of their work blinds them to what the 
peasant, no less than the artist, may see from afar— 
the uplying purple of the mountain, softening the hard 
and rugged lines of earth into the dreamy suffusion of 
earth and heaven commingling. Just so the sharp 
analytic examination of the ego by the ego—the study 
of the individual]; while we gather from it great store 
of curious result, yet we are blinded by it to those 
comprehensive views which may be seen from afar 
only. 

Such an emotion and a testimony as to the reality of 
a present Saviour and Friend—Jesus by name—if it 
were a single man testifying, or if it were a single na- 
tion agreeing, or one single age contradicted by other 
ages, then the thinker might dismiss the testimony 
with a sigh—‘‘ Beautiful dream, would it were true!” 
But when fifty generations leave consenting testi- 
mony as to their consciousness, their joy, their hope! 








Generations of men through wide ranges of latitude 
and so of temperament! And both sexes and all 
classes of all the generations! Old prayers accepted 
and new ones made! Old hymns sung, while new 
ones blossom every year! Martyrs in the days of 
persecution, slaves in the days of oppression, the poor 
in their poverty, the sick and dying in their exhaus- 
tion! When all nations, all grades, all classes, all 
ages, by some strange and unifying inspiration, tes- 
tify : ‘‘ 1 need Jesus; I’ve found Jesus; I give myself to 
Jesus; I serve, I love, I trust! He has washed me, 
saved me, redeemed me, died for me. He’s near me; I 
feel him, I know him; I shall yet see him.” Such per- 
sistent emotion, causing such consenting testimony, 
lifts the experience far, far above the level of historic 
fancy; far above the dream of the opium-eater or the 
brilliant poesy of a devout man unhinged. 

Now, it is of record that Jesus said: ‘‘I will come 
unto you,” ‘‘ Il am with youalway.” And I insist that 
he who has eyes to see the fact, and ears to hear the 
testimony, may easily rest himself upon the grandest 
unison of history. Men may seek and find and 
know a personal nearness of a personal God in Jesus 
Christ. 

I have noted that theories, philosophies, theologies, 
and even sciences (!) change. Churches, rituals, and 
usages change. But I detect one fact and one testi- 
mony that never has changed, and never will. I be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and am at rest. Noth- 
ing shall separate me from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus, my Lord. 

Exvmira, N. Y. 





LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY, 
THE DEACON'S CONTRIBUTIONS. 


HE Parson had just preached an admirable ser- 

mon in favor of the Education Society. He had 
presented with great force the claims of the higher 
education; he had argued the necessity in our coun- 
try for a highly cultivated class—a necessity the 
greater, he said, because we have no aristocratic class 
to serve as lights and leaders in culture; he had ar- 
gued, with a good deal of force, that common schools 
are not enough, that, besides this substratum of gen- 
eral intelligence, it is indispensable to onr highest 
national prosperity that we have sume uncommon 
schools, and, in addition to broad popular intelligence, 
some special scholars; and he had urged with great 
earnestness that the Church of Christ ought to select 
the members of this moral, intellectual aristocracy, 
and to do this by giving the higher education to those 
who would otherwise be unable to secure it; and 
he ended his sermon, in which he was unusually 
aroused, with a pretty severe rating of the church, 
which, he said, last year had given only $25 to 
this most important national and Christian cause. 
‘* Patriotism and Christian principle combine,” said 
he, ‘‘to demand that you make a more generous pro- 
vision for this most urgent want of the American 
church and the American people.” The sermon was 
really an admirable one; the collection went up to 
$35.40, and there was a proposition made at the door 
of the church to request the sermon for publication, 
which would have been unanimously presented to the 
Parson but for Mr.,Geer’s practical question : ‘‘ Where 
is the money to come from to pay the printer?” No 
one had any answer forthcoming, and there was a 
general acquiescence in the suggestion of Mr. Hard- 
cap that the Education Society ought to print it. 

But the Deacon, who is always ready with commen- 
dation when everyone else is criticising, and with 
criticism when everyone else is commending, but who 
is very popular, notwithstanding, put in a word of 
protest as the Parson and he and I walked home to- 
gether: 


‘* You were pretty hard on us to-day, Parson,” said 
he. 


‘‘Not a bit harder than I ought to be,” said the 
Parson. ‘The idea! Twenty-five dollars all that 
this community can give to the cause of the higher 
education. It’s ashame! Why I know ane man, and 
he is not a religious man, either, nor a very rich man, 
who is carrying two young men through college, and 
is helping two others in their preparatory school.” 

‘* How many children has he?” asked the Deacon. 

“None of his own,” said the Parson. ‘He is a 
bachelor.” 

‘* Well,” said the Deacon, ‘‘I know two or three 
men in your congregation who are doing the same 
sort of thing. Mr. Geer is carrying one young man 
through college, and Mr. Geer’s salary is, I believe, 
only $2,500 a year. Mr. Marton is supporting a young 
girl at Wellesley out of his own pocket. And I 
myself am carrying two boys through a preparatory 
course, whom I hope to send to college by and bye, if 
they prove worthy of it.” 

‘*Is that so?” said the Parson. ‘I did not know 
that. I wish I had known it; I should like to have 
spoken of it.” 





‘‘And Mr. Wheaton,” said the Deacon, “ has just 

finished carrying one young man through Princeton, 
though I do not think he expects to go into the minis- 
try.” 
The idea of Mr. Wheaton’s giving $500 a year to 
the cause of education was so startling that the Par- 
son stopped, turned round, and looked the Deacon 
square in the face : 

‘““What do you mean?” said he. ‘‘ Mr. Wheaton 
been sending a young man through Princeton College 
and all Wheathedge hasn’t known of it! Impossible!” 

**T rather think all Wheathedge has known of it,” 
said the Deacon, quietly, with just the smallest possi- 
ble hint of a smile lurking in the corners of his eyes 
and mouth, ready to break out into a beaming and 
good-humored laugh. I believe it is that whisper of a 
smile, so characteristic of the Deacon, that enables 
him to say anything he pleases on any subject and to 
anybody. 

‘What is his name?” inquired the Parson. 

‘*Sam,” replied the Deacon. ‘‘ Sam Wheaton.” 

‘*O, pshaw!” said the Parson, turning on his heel 
and resuming his walk. ‘* There is no benevolence in 
that?” 

‘“* Why not?” said the Deacon. ‘I liked your ser- 
mon thoroughly to-day. All that you said about the 
higher education I heartily believe in. I was very 
glad to hear it. It did me good. Two or three times 
I have been inclined to take my boys out of the 
Mountain School, where I am paying $800 a year for 
the two, and put them into the public school. I have 
thought of giving up trying to send them both 
through college; I guess I should have given it up 
but for my wife. I look ahead, and see that to get 
those two boys through the three years of preparatory 
and the four years of college is going to cost me six 
or seven thousand dollars at the lowest figure, and 
some others are coming in to be provided for. I am 
almost appalled. But your sermon comes along, and 
I reflect that the self-denial at home is self-denial not 
only for my children, but for my country and my 
Master, and I take a new resolution. And I believe, 
Parson, the country will be just as well served and the 
Master will be just as well pleased at niy taking the 
children he has given me and giving them the higher 
education as if I had remained a bachelor all my life 
and gone a-hunting after somebody else's children.” 

‘“‘T never thought of it just in that light before,” 
said the Parson. 

‘“Mr. Geer has all that he can do to send his boy to 
college,” continued the Deacon. ‘He has inspired 
the boy with his own enthusiasm, and young Geer, 
who has inherited his father’s mechanical genius, has 
carried his box of tools with him to college, and I am 
told pays quite a little proportion of his way through 
college by making furniture for the other boys; and 
his father, out of hours, does the turning work on his 
lathe here and sends it on to him. I call that just as 
good a contribution to the higher education as if he 
paid the two or three hundred dollars a year for the 
Education Society to send somebody else’s son through 
college.” 

“You believe that charity begins at home then,” 
said the Parson. 

‘*T believe,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ that every man’s first 
duty is to provide for his own household; not merely 
for their food and clothing and shelter; but for their 
education and culture. I believe that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardcap are doing just as much in the Lord’s service 
by taking care of their five children and training then 
up to be honest, sober, industrious citizens as Farmer 
Barnham is by taking a waif out of the streets of New 
York City to make an honest boy out of him, as I hope 
and believe he will. God gives us those We are to 
take care of, Parson. Most of us here at Wheathedge 
have all that we can do to serve the cause of Christ 
well in taking care of them; and if we do that, the 
Lord won’t call us to account, because we have not 
dropped his work, or done it insufficiently, in order to 
do some of our Own devising.” 

‘“So you don’t believe in the Education Society,” 
said the Parson. 

““O! Ido not say that,” said the Deacon. ‘I pre: 
sume it is a very excellent plan to make some system: 
atic provision for those whose natural providers fail 
them. But Ido say that you must not méasure what 
your church members are doing for Christ by what 
they put in the contribution-box. You only got 4 
quarter out of me to-day; but I shall pay the $800 and 
odd I am going to pay for the higher education this 
year with a great deal better heart for your sermon} 
and I am very much obliged for it—very much, in- 
deed !” 

With that the Deacon left us at his gate. As the 
Parson and I walked on, the Parson said, musingly, as 
to himself: ‘‘I believe if ever I preach that sermon 
again I will put the Deacon's application to it.” 

I said nothing; but I am afraid if the Parson does 
so the Education Society will never publish his ser- 
mon. Yours, etc., Laicus: 
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THE THIRD OF MAY IN TURKEY. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HE dreaded 3d of May has passed, and the war 

clouds which were expected to break over us on 
that day have grown less threatening, and are now 
apparently passing away. On all sides there is a 
probability of peace. There has been a compromise 
with Austria, and a convention has been signed which 
secures to her Bosnia and Herzegovina, and leaves 
the question of Novi Bazaar in suspense. This latter 
province is to be occupied by Austrian and Turkish 
troops both, but the convention is so worded that 
Austria can reopen the question whenever she finds it 
convenient to make further inroads upon Turkey. 

There has been, as yet, n0 agreement made with 
Greece for the rectification of the frontier; but the 
European Powers have undertaken to mediate between 
these countries and settle upon some boundary which 
both parties will be forced to accept, but which will 
probably be satisfactory to neither. Still, peace will 
be secured for a time, until new complications give 
Greece an opportunity to reopen the question. The 
most singular part of the complication with Greece 
has been the formation of the Albanian league. This 
has been favored by Turkey as a means of resisting 
the claims of Greece; by Italy, as a means of checking 
the advance of Austria; by Russia, as a means of 
creating new disturbances, and thus furnishing her 
with ancxcuse for prolonging her occupation of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, and by Austria, as an excuse for push- 
ing her troops down to Salonica. There can be no 
doubt that the result of all these intrigues will in the 
end be unfavorable to Turkey, and will open the way 
for the formation of a new Province of Albania; but 
no one of the Powers has gained what it anticipated 
from this agitation. 

The question of Eastern Roumelia was the most 
perplexing of all. The Congress of Berlin deliberate- 
ly sacrificed the interests of the people of this prov- 
ince to the ambitious dreams of Austria. The Bul- 
garians north of the Balkans were freed from Turkish 
rule, but those on the south were not. Not only was 
the country divided, but a line of Turkish fortresses 
was to be erected between these provinces to prevent 


‘their union. The Governor of Eastern Roumelia was 


to be appointed by the Sultan, and was to be sup- 
ported by the Turkish army whenever he saw fit to 
call for it. The people naturally rebelled against this 
decision. The whole male population was armed and 
drilled to resist the return of the Turks. The Russian 
Government has never opposed the literal execution 
of the treaty, but the Russian military officers in Bul- 
garia have sympathized with the people and done all 
in their power to aid them in their warlike prepara- 
tions. Had the treaty been literally executed, the 
8d of May would no doubt have been marked by 
the outbreak of a new war, but the protests of the 
people have not been without effect. Turkey has con- 
sented to postpone the occupation of the Balkans, 
and the probability is that this part of the scheme 
will not be carried out. The Sultan himself said, ten 
days ago, that he was satisfied that Eastern Roumelia 
was lost beyond all hope of recovery. It seems proba- 
ble that a year hence there will not be a Turk left in 
that province. It is not because they are maltreated 
by the Bulgarians, although there have been many 
cases of this kind, but they do not wish to live under 
the form of government which has been adopted by 
the European Commission. 

The Russians have commenced the evacuation of 
the province, and will all leave before August 3d. The 
Turks have been forced to withdraw the appointment 
of Rustem Pacha, an old Roman Catholic employé of 
the Porte, of Italian origin, who is now Governor of 
Mount Lebanon, and appoint as Governor of Eastern 
Roumelia, Alecko Pacha, a Bulgarian and a member 
of the Orthodox Church, The European Commission 
is to continue its work until the province is fully or- 
ganized, and there is very little doubt of the ultimate 
union of the province with Bulgaria if the people will 
now submit, as they seem inclined to do, to wait 
patiently for the favorable opportunity. The govern- 
ment planned for them by the Commission is liberal 
and just, but the amount of tribute which it requires 
them to pay to the Turks is enormous—£200,000 a 
year for a population of 800,000—and this may cause 
increasing discontent. 

Bulgaria beyond, the Balkans has adopted its con- 
stitution and chosen its Prince. Its National Assembly 
has now the sympathy and good-will of Europe, by its 
independence, liberality and good sense. It has, not 
submitted to the dictation of Russia or favored abso- 
lutism in any form, but has limited the power of its 
Prince, established the fullest religious liberty, freedom 
of the press, freedom of association, and other demo- 
cratic principles. No country in Europe has a more 
liberal constitution. It is no doubt a misfortune that 
Prince Battenburg, or Alexander I., is so young a 
man, but he is said to be a man of good sense, and he 





may turn out to be a good Prince. At any rate, the 
government of the country is really in the hands: of 
the people. The hope of Eastern Roumelia is in the 
good administration of Bulgaria. If this province 
continues to merit the favor of Europe, and maintains 
its independence of Russia, nothing can prevent the 
speedy annexation of the province south of the Bal- 
kans, and, ultimately, of a part of Macedonia, where a 
large majority of the people are Bulgarians. 

Nothing has been accomplished by the Government 
of the Sultan since the Congress of Berlin to cause 
any regret for the dismemberment of the Empire or 
any hope for the future. It has only exhibited, more 
plainly than ever, its power of doing nothing—its vis 
inertiae. The condition of the provinces is terrible. 
The repudiation of $75,000,000 of paper currency by 
the Government has caused intense suffering every 
where and has ruined the commerce of many impor- 
tant cities. The Circassians who were removed from 
Bulgaria and turned loose upon Asia Minor, are living 
upon plunder, and driving the people to desperation. 
They cannot cultivate their fields. .The roads are un- 
safe, and even the towns are not free from the ravages 
of these brigands. The Government does nothing to 
restrain them. In fact, the Grand Vizier is himself a 
Circassian, and he is filling the offices with them at 
Constantinople. 

The American missionaries coming from Marsovan 
to the annual meeting were attacked and robbed on 
the road, and from all quarters they report that the 
people are in despair. The European papers report 
that Syria, under Mithad Pacha, is an exception to the 
general bad condition of the Empire, but private let- 
ters from there tell.a very different story. He has 
made many promises, but as yet everything goes on as 
before. Everywhere the corruption of the officials is 
more universal and shamelessthanever. They receive 
no salaries and can only live by plundering the people. 
A commission has been sent to Armenia to inquire 
into the condition of the people—which is perfectly 
well known already—but it has no power to do any- 
thing but report to Constantinople. Meanwhile, the 
Kurds still ravage the country unmolested. It is the 
same story everywhere in Asia and in what remains 
of European Turkey. 

The Sultan is a man of the best intentions, the Grand 
Vizier has a good reputation for intelligence and 
honesty, there are some able men in the Ministry, but 
the whole Government seems to be paralyzed. A dis- 
tinguished official assured me the other day that it 
was all the fault of Osman Pacha, the defender of 
Plevna, now Minister of War, who is said to be op- 
posed to all reform and progress, but who has more in- 
fluence with the Sultan than any one else. Others say 
it is the timidity of the Sultan himself, who fears to 
do anything. Others that it is the fault of Said Pacha, 
who wishes to be Grand Vizier himself. Others that 
the trouble is with the Ambassadors, who are always 
at war among themselves and always building up their 
personal influence at the expense of others. I cannot 
pretend to decide which of these influences is most 
potent for evil, but, whoever may be responsible for it, 
the Turkish Empire is in a more hopeless condition to- 
day than it was at the close of the war, a year ago. 
It has fewer friends in Europe and fewer friends at 
home. The old Turkophiles of Constantinople have 
almost all deserted their colors and become pessimists. 
The Turks themselves condemn the Sultan and his 
Ministers in unmeasured terms, and see nothing to 
hope for in the future. Unless there is some un- 
expected change for the better, serious trouble must 
result from this state of things. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BREKCHER. 














LOVE THINKETH NO EVIL* 
“Thinketh no evil; rejoice not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth.’’—1 Cor., xiii., 5, 6. 
TTIHIS 13th’ chapter of ist Corinthians is the com- 
mentary made by the Holy Ghost, through the 
inspiration of the Pauline mind, on the great law, 
‘¢ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The line 
of discrimination which the Apostle runs, not here 
alone, but significantly here, is that the Christian man 
has subdued the power of hating till he no longer rel- 
ishes the taste of it. He does not rejoice in any form 
of malign feeling, no matter under what conditions it 
appears. He never hates, nor does he abhor, a human 
being. There are lines of conduct, and there are evils, 
which he may abhor; but a close distinction is made 
between the way in which we address ourselves to a 
moral wrong abstractly considered, and the way in 
which we address ourselves to a human agent, striv- 
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ing, like ourselves, under perils, temptations, various 
besetments, to emerge and come to a higher platform 
of life. 

It is as much necessary now as when this sacred in- 
spiration uttered itself in words that we still bring 
before the minds of Christian assemblies the indispen- 
sable necessity that those who call themselves by the 
name of Christ should have the spirit of Christ in 
themselves; that they should love men, that all their 
conduct toward men should be sympathetic, kind, 
charitable, helpful, and that they should hate nothing 
so much as hating. 

It is not easy for a man to do this. It is very easy 
to say that you are a Christian; but it is very hard to 
be one. Not that the thing itself is so difficult, indi- 
vidually or collectively; yet, from the training that 
men have, from the influences that surround them, 
from the courses of this world, yea, even from the in- 
structions of duty, it becomes extremely difficult for 
men to be Christians. To strike the color of love 
through one’s imagination; thoroughly to season a 
man’s conscience with love; to make every one of a 
man’s passions bow down instantly to the spirit of 
love, and to feel remorse for the violation of it—this is 
an instinct of the true follower ot the Lord Jesus 
Christ; but we house it, we cradle it, we dandle it, till 
it becomes our babe, our little doll, or we throw upon 
it dark streams of envy, of criticism, of cynosurism, 
or various unjust judgments, till we become in the 
whole temper of our mind alienated from Christ, averse 
to him, and really the children of darkness, and not 
the children of the day. 

I can see a man give up the Trinity and go back on 
the doctrine of the atonement; I can see a man deny 
the offices of the Holy Spirit, and not feel that he has 
betrayed his Master so much as when I see him forget 
the spirit and example of the Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
for love, gave himself for his enemies. I see men who 
kindle fires of hatred toward their fellow men, pursu- 
ing them, and making their lives unhappy; and that 
is an inward betraying of Christ, a denying of the 
Godhead, and a rejecting of atoning mercy, which was 
love suffering the just for the unjust. The worst infi- 
delity is that which lets down the tone of Christian 
temper and feeling among those who profess to follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It is infidelity of the root, 
whereas the ordinary infidelity is infidelity of the leaf. 
If the leaf perishes other leaves can take its place; but 
if the root perishes, farewell to the branch, and to the 
whole tree. And any man whose life involves ichor, 
bitterness, at the root, persistent, continuous—that 
man is not Christ’s. He belongs to Belial. 

It is my purpose, this morning, to point out what 
are the difficulties which stand in the way ofthis large 
spirit of sympathetic benevolence or love that is the 
characteristic element both of Christ and of Chris- 
tians, or of his followers. 

First, the lax tone of sentiment and conscience, 
socially, among Christian people is a constant tempta- 
tion to hating in some modifications of its forms. It 
is true that there has been developed in the Church— 
and never more highly than to-day—a generic spirit 
of sympathy for mankind. Christian men never felt 
so much anxiety as they do to-day for the people of 
the city and for the people at large; but so far as 
men’s sympathy for the individual, one by one, in the 
nation, in the neighborhood, in the family, and toward 
all persons with whom they do business, or that move 
in their circle in society, and with whom they are in 
personal contact, and between whom and them there 
ought to be a constant reciprocal interchange of 
kindly feeling—so far as this is concerned, I think the 
tone of society is very low, and, more than that, 
malign. 

Look, for one single moment, at the Christian ideal 
of patience. What is man as he is represented in the 
New Testament and addressed to the sympathy and 
the care of Christian people? ‘‘ We are members one 
of another,” saith the apostle. ‘‘ If one member suffer, 
all suffer.” ‘* Bear one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
fill the law.” 

Turn to Ephesians, and see the matchless care that 
the apostle exercises in that matter : 

“ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of redemption.”’ 

How grieve him? The next verses show: 

“ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice [that is, 
everything that hurts anybody}; and be ye kind one to an- 
other, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.” 

All moroseness, all envying, all jealousies, all ill- 
temper, al] scolding, all suspicions, all hard criticisms, 
all judging of motives—these things have shut you up, 
coldly, in yourselves, so that your presence is like an 
iceberg to those that are round about you; and all 
things that take the savor and atmosphere of love out 
of you are forbidden, as grieving the spirit of God. 
You are to look upon men as Christ looked upon men. 

How did human life appear to the Lord Jesus Christ? 
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What was the condition of the great mass of men? 
They were low, weak, and liable to all inclinations to 
evil, feeling the divine inspiration, and, through blind- 
ness, through weakness, through sickness, through 
all manner of turbulent obstacles, struggling and 
striving to work upward; and God looked around 
upon the whole human race with such infinite com- 
passion that, to set forth to the world what his feeling 
was of love and helpfulness, he sent his only begotten 
Son to stand for mankind; and Jesus Christ came 
among them, and walked in the midst ofthem, pouring 
out perpetually this truth upon them. He showed 
compassion and pity for men because they were weak 
and sinful, and because they were striving to overcome 
their various besetments and to rise to the plane of 
immortality and glory in the future. This was the 
vision that was before God, and this is the character- 
istic idea which is to be uppermost in the mind of a 
man, and is to direct his thought and feeling and con- 
duct. Heis not to look at menas they are represented 
by their lack, their failure, their fault, their sin; but 
above fault, above sin, and to reach the position of 
sons of God. The uprising and striving of the great 
struggling, darkling sinful race is the conception that 
was in the mind of Christ, and that is to be in the 
minds of those who are following him—a race toward 
whom you are to exercise unbounded and continuous 
y Ps 

' _ largely it-is the case that we find among Chris- 
tian people, on one ground or another—sometimes on 
the ground of carelessness, and still more culpably on 
the ground of conscientious censoriousness—persons 
indulging in damaging criticism, and not making hu- 
man nature an object of compassion and helpfulness, 
not covering men’s faults, not bearing their burdens— 
and there is no burden worse than men’s faults—not 
mothering them, not doing by them as we do in the 
family by our children! How often the amusement or 
the occupation of professed Christians is simply the 
exposure of men—the stripping off of their pretenses! 
How often you shall hear Christians say: ‘‘It looks 
very well; but I will show you how sore it is under- 
neath the patch!” How continually they are present- 
ing men to themselves and to others as a theme of 
ridicule and diversion, or criticism, so that they are 
always rejoicing in iniquity—not in their own, but in 
other folks’. This goes on because, oftentimes, one 
feels called to expose evil. A man has risen to a 
higher life himself, and he feels irresistibly impelled to 
show how much lower other people are than he is, 
and how far they are from perfection. This is a form 
which frequently leads men of the greatest religious 
zeal to be the most denunciatory and the most censo- 
rious. Then, besides this perpetual social indulgence, 
men seem almost to have lost the thought out of their 
minds, if it ever entered there, that, aside from con- 
versation and report against men, there is borne about 
in thousands and thousands of breasts, not suspected, 
and uncondemned, a star-chamber, an inquisitor’s hall, 
a tribunal of,criticism and prejudgment, where persons’ 
conduct and character are arraigned, day by day, and 
judged without trial, and condemned without mercy. 

The effect of this looking on the dark side of hu- 
manity, and turning against men because they have 
faults, failings, sins, is to give force to the appetite of 
the whole under-side of the brain. It tends constantly 
to give power to animalism, and to carry men back to 
that coarse operation of combativeness and destruc- 
tiveness which constitutes savage life. It tends to 
destroy the sanctity of human life, and vulgarizes that 
which God himself makes sadly grand. He that wep‘, 
that came from heaven to earth, and that died because 
he saw human life in this low condition—he is misrep- 
resented by men who see only, in this condition of 
humanity, reason for amusement and occupation for 
ill leisure. How long is the march upward of human- 
ity! How slowly de men grow! And is that to be 
a reason of pity, or is it to be a reason of despite? 
The perception of evil only in men that are weak is a 
perpetual argument among multitudes of persons for 
giggling mirth or for slighting contempt. 

One must, therefore, when he enters a Christian life, 
meke up his mind that he will have no part nor lot 
with this loving of iniquity. He must learn to hate 
hating. It must be bitter to his tongue. 

A second difficulty arises from the surfeit which we 
have of morbid influences from our newspapers. . It 
is the habit of the great newspapers of the world to 
set afloat news in all its gradations, from the top to 
the bottom of human nature. Society obliges men to 
wear clothes; newspapers do not allow them to wear 
arag. Noman can walk the streets indecently; but 
that part of conduct which is indecent newspapers 
are permitted to send down through all the streets and 
highways and byways of the whole land. 

Newspapers are noble channels of learning; they 
carry intelligence and a thousand inspirations to vir- 
tue and to patriotism; they are invaluable; neverthe- 
less, they have their common sewer at the bottom, 
and out of that comes the mephitic gas that invades 





our dwellings. Day by day the representation of that 
side of man which is lowest and most animal goes on 
with 1 continuity and a minuteness that is most repug- 
nant to Christian morality, to honor and to delicacy. 
When a word of this kind is uttered, the reply con- 
stantly is, ‘‘Such news is marketable. We publish a 
paper, not for preaching; we are not schoolmasters, 
nor ministers; we are venders; we publish a paper to 
sell. We of course would not indulge in that which 
was absolutely criminal for the sake of selling our 
papers; but who shall mark out to us that which is 
and that which is not criminal? What the people 
want, and will have, we undertake to supply to them. 
Our rivals will do it if we do not.” 

Many say: ‘‘ We ourselves do not relish doing it; 
we wish there was a public sentiment that prevented 
its being done; but.as things are, we are obliged to do 
it if we would maintain our position.” And there isa 
great deal of reason in that; there is no excuse in it; 
but it does open a clearer idea of the pressure which 
is brought to bear on newspapers in that direction ; 
and, after all, it rolls over on you—the readers—the 
burden. If you would not read such things, they 
would not have to print them. They expose this car- 
rion in market because you are the purchaser of it. 
You do like it. 

Of course there are persons that stand high that 
will not have anything to do with it. Then there are 
persons that stand low, and would not have anything 
to do with a paper [that was without it. The great 
intermediate class, that do not approve of this or that 
paper, and do not take it, buy it now and then just to 
see what it has to say! So it has the market. 

There is a morbid curiosity to know who has been 
shot to-day; what brutal murder has been committed 
to-day; what hideous seduction has been disclosed 
to-day; what fouling of a hitherto noble name has 
taken place to-day; who is at the whipping-post to- 
day; who is inthe stocks to-day; who hangs dangling 
on the gallows to-day; and all those items of news 
that appeal to the animal below the ears, or to the 
bottom of the brain—the animal part of the brain, 
that is—are sent abroad every day, and come into our 
houses, and are read by onr children, by our servants, 
and even by ourselves. 

I do hate such things. I would sooner sit down to 
a mud banquet than sit down and read of catastrophes. 
If I were obliged to do it, I could take a man’s leg off; 
if it were needful, I could look at blood, though if it 
were not needful I should faint at the sight of it; if 
it were necessary to save a man’s life, I could use 
the lancet; but I hate and abhor it; and to sit down 
to this as a repast, as an inspiration of the day—it is 
cannibalism such as actual historical cannibalism never 
equalled; for cannibals eat men before they are rotten. 
The effect upon the mind of every day, as a mere 
matter of excitement, or judgment, or indulgence, 
dwelling upon coarse and brutal acts, upon flagrant 
immoralities, and upon shocking crimes, cannot but 
be bad—it keeps alive that conceit of human nature 
which is too strong in men, and needs to be repressed 
and corrected. Rome had her gladiators; Spain had 
her bull-fights; England had her bear-baiting; and 
America has her newspapers. 

Is this an assault upon the newspaper? No more 
than it is an assault upon Christian families. The 
whole community, in churches and out of churches, 
love evil. They love faults in men. They love fail- 
ings. They love to talk about them. They love to 
have papers bring them in at their doors. They are 
particeps criminis. And, with all their defects, our 
newspapers are less at fault than men who read them 
and demand them. I take it that there is scarcely a 
newspaper whose proprietor would not be glad to in- 
struct their editors and reporters to leave out all the 
basilar news; but the peoplé would not tolerate them ; 
and if they do wrong they do it because you demand 
that wrong. 

Then, thirdly, this virus of hating has been largely 
cultivated by the uncharitableness of sectarianism. 
There is enormous conceit current in the world on the 
part of theologians who determine the system of the 
universe. It would be a foible if it were judged merely 
as a conceit; but there is no reason why we should 
not do more than simply smile at a man who thinks 
that he knows all that God is, and the principle part 
of what he has done, and the most of what he is going 
to do, and who has framed a system of moral govern- 
ment for the past, for the present and for the future, 
in all its bases and in all its superstructure. 

The more a man learns, the more profound is his 
consciousness of his ignorance; and he might take 
heart from the testimony of Paul who declares that 
all that a man gets of knowledge in this world will in 
the other world be so puerile that it will go from him. 
Prophesy the art of instruction, knowledge, shall 
vanish away. Tongues shall perish. Three things 
will endure—faith, hope, and love; but other things 
will pass away. And yet men lift themselves in their 
conscious knowledge, I will not say in respect to phys- 





ical or scientific lore, but in respect to the unapproach- 
ably and unspeakably vaster and more difficult sphere 
where superior thoughts move, and where are the 
elements of a government of which we see only hints 
as links of a chain merely the lower end of which is 
visible. 

Not less arrogant and conceited is the assumption 
that any class in this world are responsible for men’s 
beliefs. It is held that some men are teachers of mo- 
rality, and that therefore they are responsible for the 
ignorance of their fellow men in the community. 
Now, it is in a certain sense true that parents are re- 
sponsible for the beliefs of their children to the extent 
of giving them their best knowledge and mind; and 
moral teachers are responsible to their Master and to 
their employers for giving the best instruction in their 
power; but when they have uttered what they think 
to be the truth their responsibility is ended. It does 
not extend any further. Once it was held that it did 
extend further; therefore, the Church, or the Church 
acting through the State, could cut a man’s head off 
if he did not believe right; and still the old doctrine 
exists, in a latent and more poisonous form. It is yet 
held that if men do not believe right, according to 
these self-constituted orthodox critics, not that they 
can legally expel him from his house or his pulpit, but 
that they are justified in raising up about him in the 
community a black cloud in the midst of which he shall 
appear more odious, and feel worse persecuted, than 
if he were in a dungeon where he wore manacles and 
gyves. Moral persecution is worse in the later stages 
of human development than physical persecution; and 
men‘are held to be morally persecutable by those who 
suppose that they have exactly the truth, and that 
they have a right to lay the line and plummet on men’s 
belief; while Christ stands crying, ‘‘To his own Mas- 
ter he stands or falls;” and, ‘“‘ By his fruit ye shall 
know him.” 

The Grecised intellect of the world, the intellectual 
part of the mind, predominates in theology; and men, 
having thought out a system, take their thoughts in a 
systematic form as arule and measure of the world. 
Not by love, but by thought, they attempt to govern 
the world; and in this way good men, I suppose, com- 
mit crimes against heaven that are worse than those 
committed against property. 

This element of persecution that is involved Mm the 
attempt to organize religion and churches is a sore 
trial to those that endeavor to live after the manner of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Oh, the separations of good 
men in consequence of the building up of middle walls 
of partition which have the devil for their mason! 
Oh, the separation between sect and sect in the great 
Protestant brotherhood! Oh, the separations be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics throughout the 
world! Men that have cordial faith in Christ, men 
that are striving to live according to the best of their 
knowledge, cannot come together because one is a 
Protestant and the other is a Catholic. Now, Prot- 
estants never have any faults; they are angels, all of 
them; and on that account they ought to be able to 
tolerate Catholics that have nothing but faults, of 
course ! 

When the blessed Lord looks out of that land which 
has no sun-rising nor sun-setting upon this world 
that hath both darkness and light, do you suppose 
that he says: ‘‘ Where are my dear Protestants?” No. 
He says: ‘‘ Where, in the relations of mankind, is the 
suffering heart? Where is the struggling conscience? 
Where is the aspiration of men? Where is their en- 
deavor to sprout into immortality out of mortality, 
that death may be swallowed up of life?” He knows 
no distinction; but we separate, and feel that we are 
justified in suspecting motives, and fear that we shall 
lose our own side if we show charity toward men; 
and we are caught up in rude mouths, and worldly 
men themselves call it the mush of magnanimity when 
we undertake to preach generous confidence and sym- 
pathy between man and man among denominations ; 
and Christian men say: ‘It takes away all vitality of 
true manhood and all correctness of thought in regard 
to standing for truth, and mixes things up, and makes 
them moonshiny and misty.” In other words, these 
men declare that that spirit which hates evil—evil 
thoughts, evil inspirations and evil conduct—and loves 
men as the fulfilling of Christian law, is a mush of 
magnanimity; and if that is not treading under foot 
the Lord Jesus Christ I do not know what is. It is 
not treading under foot his head, nor the hands that 
were pierced in our behalf, nor the feet that were once 
wounded for us; it is treading under foot the very 
heart of Jesus ! 

What this world wants is something to warm it. It 
once had the heart of Jesus brooding it; and the same 
heart sends forth influences to brood it again; but the 
church, which is as a slated roof, the armed prejudices 
of a repulsive and hating theology, and the whole 
social tone of Christian men, have prevented the 
divine element from seasoning the world and giving 
it growth; and so long as the bottom of man’s brain 
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represents religion and the top of it represents heresy 
it will be so. 

Another element that works for the production of 
the same bad results of loving evil, and loving it in its 
human forms, is that which grows out of the proper 
jealousy which a free people exercise toward those 
into whose hands they put power. I have spoken of 
social elements; I have also spoken of ecclesiastical 
and church elements; I speak now of the political ele- 
ments that are at work in the same bad direction, 
where, as in America, the old theories are reversed. 
It was held, in the olden time, but is not now, that 
authority came from God to the king, and then de- 
scended in the form of law from the king to the peo- 
ple. We have turned that theory bottom-side up, 
although there are texts of Scripture which run that 
way. Now we find no difficulty, in this land, since we 
are republicans, in jumping those texts. ‘‘ Honor the 
king,” meant honor the king; but we say: ‘ Yes, 
honor authority; and the king represents authority,” 
So we bridge the difficulties without much trouble. 

When the people have committed their interests to 
the hands of individuals, they are justly jealous, be- 
cause they have seen that human nature is fragile 
timber, like the slender supports of a bridge over 
which too much must not go, or it will break down 
under the pressure; properly, there is a wise watch- 
fulness of those who are empowered to execute the 
law, and to represent, in the various spheres of magis- 
tracy, from the lowest to the highest, the will and in- 
terests of a great people; but the untaught and un- 
balanced way in which men exercise this proper 
watchfulness, leads—somewhat in connection with the 
other things of which I have spoken—to what amounts 
to almost a universal suspicion. If there is one cor- 
rupt judge on the bench, ten judges suffer. If there 
is one bad senator the whole Senate suffers. If there 
are a score of purchasable legislators, then the whole 
Legislature suffers. There is no discrimination made 
in that matter. Our people have come to look upon 
those who are entrusted with power as being suspi- 
cious persons. The way men get that power rather 
tempts to this injustice. The rude and mischievous 
ways of partisans tend to inimical feeling in this same 
sphere. 

Men and brethren, do you ever reflect that he that 
hauls down a magistrate, except where there is abso- 
lute and assignable evidence of corruption; that he 
that deteriorates the authority of a judge; that he that 
takes from the responsibility and respectability of the 
representatives of the people, or of the members of 
the general government, or of governors; that he that 
makes an assault upon them which shall lower the 
respect and confidence of the community for them, is 
striking at the whole system of law and government? 
Worse than that, it is a blow aimed at the faith of 
whole classes of men in virtue, in patriotism, and in 
integrity. A class of men has grown up—and is grow- 
ing up continually, with the spectacle before them, on 
every side, of rude and unjust criticisms and deprecia- 
tions—who say that everybody is selfish, and that no- 
body but illusionists suppose there is any such thing 
as a disinterested service of one’s country. I am 
ashamed to see so many young men growing up with 
the feeling that heroism of patriotism is unknown ex- 
cept as a poetic adornment, or a mere spangle on the 
dress of pretentious patriots. 

Then, consider one other element. Out of this state 
of public sentiment how natural and easy it is that 
there should spring up, and grow like nettles and 
thistles, sectional dislikes and race dislikes. Out of 
forty or fifty millions of our citizens, nearly one-third 
are foreign. They come in, with all foreign institu- 
tions, and notions, and habits, and social customs, to 
mingle with us; and how natural it is that there should 
spring up repellances, misunderstandings, prejudices, 
likes and dislikes, hatreds. 

This great nation, too, was divided by an invisible 
line (morally visible enough), and the North and the 
South stood in bloody antagonism through five ter- 
rible years. In my own judgment, when I consider 
human nature; when I consider what it is for a proud 
people to be emptied instantly out of their power; 
when I consider what it is for such a people to have 
their property absolutely swept out of their hands as 
by a consuming flame; when I consider what it is for 
the rich to be reduced to actual poverty, and for the 
great bulk of them, who never knew how to work, to 
be obliged to obtain their sustenance by learning how 
to work; when I consider that the ascendency of the 
despised slave, who was always regarded as infinitely 
below them, was established, and that by a foreign 
arm—to them foreign; when I consider what was the 
effect of legislation and of the interposition of foreign 
influences; when I consider the condition of a great 
section, proud and jealous, thrown out of political 
power and out of wealth, reduced to the bottom, with 
a servile class put over their heads, with their whole 
industry revolutionized, absolutely plowed, I should 
not have wondered if there had been ten times the re- 





sistance on their part that there has been; and I do 
say that, in the whole history of the human race, there 
never has been an example of a people that bore such 
reverses, on the whole, when you consider what is 
human nature, with such patience, such gallantry, and 
such patriotism as they have done. 

This I say without withholding my right of criticism. 
A great many things have been done unwisely, and had 
better not have been done; there jhave been many 
speeches made that had better not have been made; 
there have been many things said that had better not 
have been said; but, when you judge by universal 
human nature, I say that we had, in this revolution in 
our land, a grand spectacle of substantial patience, 
substantial good sense, and substantial good intent, 
on the part of those that had been scourged that is 
without parallel in history. If on one side we have 
had to hold up for admiration the morality and wealth- 
producing power of the institutions and the Christian 
principles of the northern half of our great common- 
wealth, we have also had another illustrious example— 
even indirectly, and under the most malign influences, 
and the most unfortunate circumstances—of patience, 
of bravery, of hope, and of submission to law, on the 
part of the other half of our great commonwealth. 

Now, that does not touch the great national ques- 
tions that stand on a basis of their own; but it does 
touch this—that a spirit of animosity which shall set 
the North against the South and the South against 
the North, the East against the West and the West 
against the East, the Germans against the old Puritans 
and the old Puritans against the Germans, the whites 
against the blacks and the blacks against the whites, 
not only will be mischievous to the last degree politi- 
cally, but will be absolutely subversive of the universal 
instincts of Christianity. 

We are all brethren. We are united together. On 
one ship we sail. We sail on a prosperous voyage all 
together, or we founder all together. And yet, not alone 
because it is politically wise or economically wise 
should these things be said, but because there ought, 
at last, in some nation on the earth, to be the procla- 
mation made to the globe, and ratified by fifty million 
witnesses, that there is a gospel that can wipe out 
national prejudices; that there is a gospel that can 
stanch the wounds that are inflicted upon one another 
by races; that there is a gospel that can bring men 
together, imperfect as they are, in families, in nations, 
and in their economic and commercial relations; and 
that, poor and weak as men are in the world, there is 
yet a power breathed forth from heaven that can hold 
them together in substantial charity and in substan- 
tial unity. 

When it was needful that the untempered North 
should be nerved against the aggressions of arrogant 
plantation dominion, I was not wanting in courage to 
speak; and now, when what we need is love, trust, 
sympathy and unity, I speak again; and I would speak, 
if it were possible, with double emphasis; for, though 
I hated slavery, I never hated slave-owner. I love the 
slave; I love his master; I love mankind. I love them 
because they are, like me, struggling in the great sea 
that threatens to whelm us all. I love them because 
every one of them is a man for whom Christ died. And 
when we rise and stand before him in the Judgment, 
it will regret us, and every one of us, to look back and 
see a single thought that struck to the harm of any 
human being; but it will be like a beam of light in our 
memory to look back and see how, by love, we over- 
came hatred, and were able, toward every man, on 
every side, and on every question, to exert the true 
Christian life— Love. 








Inquiring Friends. 


—I take your paper regularly and find much pleasure and 
profit in perusing its varied contents. Occasionally, how- 
ever, I meet with statements that startie me. For instance, 
in your issue of 28th August, 1878, there is an article entitled, 
“God manifest in the flesh,” advancing views which seem to 
me very questionable in some respects. I should feel grate- 
ful for further explanation of the meaning of the following 
sentence: “The New Testament nowhere asserts that Jesus 
Christ is God.’’ How do you reconcile this assertion with 
the spirit and meaning of our Lord’s discourse with the 
Pharisees as recorded in John x., and his emphatic words in 
verse 30? [I presume “ the Father” there mentioned is God, 
and if Jesus tells us that he is identical with the Father, is 
not that equivalent to saying “I amGod?” Again, how do 
you reconcile the theory that the New Testament ‘nowhere 
asserts that Jesus Christ is God with such passages as these : 
John i.,1, “The word wasGod.” Rom. ix., 5, “Who is over 
all, God blessed for ever.”’ Rev. 1., 8,‘ am Alpha and Ome- 
ga, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” These, 
and other passages which will readily occur to you, seem to 
me to be, in spirit and meaning, diametrically opposed to 
the assertion that the New Testament nowhere says that 
Cbrist isGod. Perhaps you will favor me with an explana- 
tion. Yours, very truly, T.8.F. 

New SoutH WALES. 

We have traversed this ground several times, but this 
letter comes from over the water, and its very existence 
indicates the need of line upon line in this as in other mat- 








ters. Our correspondent must not takeJpart of our sen- 
teuce without the rest of it. A sentence cut in two is no 
more satisfactory to the writer than the baby cut in two 
would have been to the mother to whom Solomon proposed 
to give it. What we said was, that the New Testament 
does not say that Christ is God, but God manifest in the 
flesh. God is manifested to us in various ways and various 
spheres. His power is more magnificently manifested to 
us in a tornado or an earthquake than in any miracle 
which Christ wrought. His power to create beauty is 
more gloriously displayed in a flower or a sunset than in 
anything Christ did while on earth. But nature leaves us 
without any knowledge of the moral qualities of God, or 
any personal acquaintance with him. To supply that de- 
ficiency Christ has come into the world; and he shows us, 
not God in his absolute nature—for no finite mind can 
grasp the infinite—but God veiled; God acting in a narrow 
sphere and ina limited way; God incarnate—that is, in the 
flesh, and therefore with all the limitations of the flesh. 
We look through a telescope at the sun and see, not the sun, 
but an image of it. So in Christ we see God as in a glass, 
darkly. The passages which our correspondent cites are 
all consistent with this general doctrine, which is reiterated 
again and again in the New Testament, and by no one 
with greater emphasis than by Jesus himself, and in no 
Gospel more repeatedly than in the Gospel of John. 

—We are about to order for our library some forty or fifty 
dollars’ worth of books on Palestine and the neighboring 
countries, and would be glad of your advice in selecting 
them. Please give in the Christian Onion a list of the best 
works relating to these countries, and especially to the 
recent explorations. Please mention, also, a good commen- 
tary on the whole Bible, not too dear, and for readers of 
English only. J.A.S. 

Robinson’s Researches, Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 
Thompson’s Land and the Book, Ritter’s Sacred Geo- 
graphy, Van Lennep’s Bible Lands, Schaff’s Travels in the 
Holy Land, Tristram’s Land‘of Moab, Porter's Giant Cities, 
Prime’s Tent Life in Syria, Conder’s Tent Work in Pales- 
tine, Warner’s In the Levant, Lynch’s Exploration of the 
Dead Sea, Palmer’s Desert of the Exodus, Barclay’s City 
of the Great King, Robert’s Holy Land, Wilson’s Lands of 
the Bible. Some of these, as you will perceive, are not 
confined to Palestine. 2. The best commentaries on the 
whole Bible for popular use are Jameson Faussett and 
Brown’s, the Bible Commentary, and Lange’s. We put 
them in the order of their respective merits. The best on 
the New Testament are Alfred’s New Testament for Eng- 
lish Readers, Schaff’s, Ellicott’s, and Lyman Abbott’s. 


—What Roman emperor made the computation when the 
order of time was changed from B. ©. to A. D.? Why did not 
the Anno Domini begin with the birth of our Saviour, in- 
stead of four or five years later. w.c. L. 

Julius Cesar established the solar year of 365 days in 
the place of the lunar year. Gregory the Great reformed 
the calendar, establishing the present style, which has 
been adopted by al) Christian nations except Russia. The 
practice of reckoning time from some great event has 
been common among all nations and in all epochs. The 
practice of reckoning it from the supposed birth of Christ 
is said to have been introduced by a monk named Diony- 
sius, in the sixth century; was soon after adopted in Italy 
and France; was first officially adopted by Charles II. of 
Germany in 879, but did not come into universal use till 
the fifteenth century. It was thusa growth rather than 
the result of anedict. At the time this mode of reckoning 
was introduced the birth of Christ was supposed to have 
taken place at the year fixed upon for the first year of the 
era. It is now more generally supposed that it took place 
four years later; but nothing is known with certainty on 
the subject. 


—When, why, and by whom was the day of rest changed 
from the seventh to the first? Has the Christian Sabbath 
been observed since the time of the Apostles? READER. 

The Sabbath was changed from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, not by any positive authority, but by 
a@ gradual process. Christ was in the tomb during the 
seventhday. He rose upon the first. The Christians 
naturally observed the first day as a festal day in the early 
Church, and as gradually the Gentile Christians came to 
be the vast majority in the Church they cared little or 
nothing about Jewish observances of any kind, abandoned 
the Jewish Sabbath, along with Temple services and the 
like, and thus, by a natural process, the first day of the 
week came to take its place. We do not see how anyone 
who regards the fourth commandment as a statute bind- 
ing on the whole human race, and also regards the day of 
the week as fixed by that statute, and assents to the law, 
can do other than observe the seventh day as his Sabbath. 
We regard the object of all the laws of the Bible to be the 
development of character, and under Christ every Chris- 
tian has full liberty to use those laws as will best serve 
the development of character in himself and his neighbors. 
Therefore, we should not hesitate to use any rest day 
which the community in which we were living used. 


W. J. W.—Mr. Dale’s work is not republished in this 
country. For name and price of Dr. Edward Beecher’s 
work, send to the publishers, the Appletons, of this city. 
For a general survey giving all three views of the future 
state entertained at the present time in the Christian 
Church, send fifteen cents to the Christian Union for 
Christian Union Extra No, 8, containing papers by Dr. 
Bartlett, on Eternal Punishment; Mr. Pettingill, on Con- 
ditional Immortality; and Mr. Jukes, on Restoration. 


—On December 6th, 1878, ‘‘ C. 8.” (Philadelphia) inquired 
the name of the author of ‘“‘ The Far Shore,” stating that 
it had been referred to by Mr. Joseph Cook as the produc- 
tion of a Bostonian. It was written by Mr. Cook himself 
for this journal, and first appeared in the Christian Union 
for July 28th, 1875. 
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Religious Letws. 


Summer Assemblies and Camp-Meetings.—We give be- 
low a list of the Sunday-school assemblies and camp-meet- 
ings to be-held this summer throughout the country, 
chiefly made up from advance sheets of the ‘‘Sunday- 
School Journal,” to which our acknowledgements are due. 
At some of the localities the assemblies, in one form or 
another extend over the whole summer, and these, for 
greater convenience, we place by themselves, as follows : 


OcEAN GROVE: July 4.—Celebration of 108d Anniversary 
of American Independence. July 12-20.—New Jersey State 
Sunday -School Assembly, embracing all Evangelical denom- 
inations. July 22, 23, 24.—Women’s C. T. Union—Mrs. Wit- 
tenmyer, Mrs. Lathrop, Mrs. Youmans, and others. July 31.— 
Tenth Anniversary of First Religious Service beld at 
Ocean Grove. Aug. 5-10—Six Days’ Bible Readings by 
the Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D., and the Rev. B. M. 
Adams. Aug. 17.—Anniversary of Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. Aug. 18-28.—Annual Camp-Meeting. The 
singing at the camp-meeting will be led by the ** Buell Fam- 
ily.” The summer Sunday-school will be opened the first 
Sunday in July. 

CHAUTAUQUA, July 17-Aug. 28.—School of Languages. July 
17-Aug. 1.—Teachers’ Retreat. Aug. 2-5.—Foreign Mission- 
ary Institute. Aug. 2.—Dedication of Great Pavilion. Aug. 
2.—Dedication of Hall of Philosophy. Aug. 5-23.—Sixth 
Annual 8. 8. Assembly. Aug. 9.—Anniversary C. L. 8. C. 
Aug. 14.—Chautauqua Alumni Day. Aug. 19.—Anniversary 
Dedication St. Paul's Grove. Aug. 21.—Processional Day. 
Aug. 23.—Musical Festival. 

THOUSAND ISLANDS PARK.-July 8-15.—Camp-meeting. 
July 16-22.—Scientific and Esthetic Conference. July 23-27.— 
Young Men’s Christian Association Encampment. July 30- 
Aug. 5.—International Christian Temperance Convention. 
Aug. 6-10.—Lectures on Social Science. Aug. 11-16 —Normal 
Educational Conference. Aug. 17-25.—Sunday-School Par- 
liament. Aug. 26-28.—The Grand Lodge of Good Templars 
of New York State. Members of the order in Canada are 
also expected to be in attendance. 


The meetings of briefer duration are classified accord- 
ing to the date on which they begin, as follows: 

Akron, Obio, June 3. 

Yosemite Valley, Cal., June 7. 

Mason City, Iowa, June 10. 

Detroit, Mich., June 17. 

Cazenovia, N. Y., June 25-July 5. 

Richmond, Ind., June 25. 

Oakville, ’enn., June 30. 

Columbia Valley, Pa., June 30-July 5. 

Niagara, July 7. 

Chester Heights, Pa., July 7-14. 

Round Lake, N. Y., July 8-18. 

Lake Bluff, [11L., July 15-25. 

Clear Lake, Iowa, July 15-26. 

Lakeside, O., July 22-Aug. 1. 

Point Chautauqua, July 22-Aug. 3. 

Loveland, O., July 24 and 25. 

Mount Tabor, N. J., July 24-31. 

Weatminster, Thousand Islands, July 27- August 3. 

Bay View, Petoskey, Mich., Aug. 6-12. 

Minnetonka, Minn., Aug. 6-20. 

Thousand Islands Park, Aug. 17-25. 

Topeka, Kansas, Aug. 26-Sept. 24. 





Methodist Missions Abroad.—The Executive Com.mittee 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Church in this country has lately held its annual 
meeting in Chicago, extending over eight days. The So- 
ciety works through seven branches, named the New Eng- 
land, New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Northwestern and Western, respectively, and each branch 
has three members in the Executive Committee, a body 
which legislates for a constituency of nearly 56,000 mem- 
bers, and distributes over $80,000 every year among for- 
eign mission fields. The Society is ten years old, having 
organized, with seven members, in Boston, in the spring 
of 1869. It has sent out forty-three missionaries, and has 
twenty-five now busy in the field. In 1878 alone it sent 
out twelve, and at its late session accepted the following 
eleven candidates: E. Ida Williams, of New York City; 
Martha M. Collis, of Mouson, Mass.; Lucella Kelly, of 
Baltimore; Kate C. Bushnell, M.D., of Evanston, IL; 
Alice K. Cobb, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Elizabeth Holland, 
of Chicago; Elizabeth F. Russell, of Keyser, W. Va.; 
Alice C. Jackson, of North Berne, Ohio; Delia E. Howe, 
of Lansirfg, Mich.; Margaret Elliott, of Philadelphia; 
Jane M. Gheer, of Altoona, Pa. Miss Cobb goes to South 
America, and Miss Holland to Africa. The others are yet 
to be assigned. It maintains 150 schools and 150 natives 
among the teachers. It has nine medical women among 
its missionaries, and these are said to enjoy superior oppor- 
tunities for reaching and influencing the heathen women. 

The Secretaries of the Methodist Missionary Society, and 
two of the Bishops, also came together in Chicago last 
week, and presented mission interests to the people. Dr. 
Dashiel, lately in Mexico, said the sentiment of the ruling 
powers in that country had so changed in fifteen years 
that Catholics now had fuller protection in Chicago than 
there. He eulogized the Methodist churches of Chicago 
and the West generally as exceeding their missionary as- 
sessments and saving the treasury, as they had done be- 
fore. He thought the Society’s debt, which was $262,000 
three years ago, would be reduced to $50,000 this summer. 
He also informed the West that the Society’s interest in 
the rents of the New York building paid all Society ex- 
penses, leaving every dollar contributed to go abroad, with 
five per cent. premium on its drafts added. Both the Wo- 
man’s Society, and the officers of the parent society pro- 
nounced their mission work to have made unparalleled 
progress during the past year, 





A Model of the City of Jerusalem, seven feet in diameter, 
which has been prepared by Messrs, Wythe & Fulton for 
use at the Union Theological Seminary in this city, 





was exhibited a fortnight since to a select circle of city 
clergymen, amongst whom were the Revs. Dr. Howard 
Crosby, W. M. Taylor, Simmonds, Drs. Dupuy, W. M. 
Thompson, Robinson, Deems, Ferris, Fowler, Professor W. 
H. Thomson, together with the superintendents of the chief 
Sunday-schools. The model is intended to represent the 
country around in early spring. After examining the 
model the visitors entered the tent containing the large 
model, concerning which Dr. W. M. Thomson, the author 
of ‘“‘ The Land and the Book,” delivered a lecture, especially 
valuable because of his long residence in the Holy City. 
The fact that it was not one but six cities was emphati- 
cally pointed out, their locality and history given, and the 
topography of the city and its environs graphically de- 
scribed. The question came tp whether the large model 
should be kept in this city for the instruction of Sunday- 
schools and churches. A committee of five was appointed, 
consisting of R. A. Brick and Drs. Crosby, Robinson, 
Deems and Ferris, who will report on the matter. Mean- 
while every Sunday-school teacher ought to improve the 
opportunity of familiarizing himself or herself with the 
city around which Bible history clusters. 





Reformed Episcopal Council.—The General Council of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church finished its seventh annual 
session of six days in Chicago last week, with thirty-six 
clerical and forty-two lay delegates present, including 
some from Canada and one from England. Bishop Nichol- 
son, of Philadelphia, succeeded Bishop Fallows as Presiding 
Bishop for two years. The Church had collected for mis- 
sions the past year $9,671, and expended the same. A few 
slight alterations were made in the rubric and prayer-book ; 
and it was decided that hereafter the synods would elect 
bishops subject to confirmation by the General Council. 
Regret was expressed at the ‘“‘ unhappy differences among 
our brethren in England,” and the action of the late Pre- 
siding Bishop and General Committee in withholding 
letters dismissory from Bishop Gregg, of England, was 
approved. Advice was also given the brethren there to 
choose a new bishop. A minister’s mutual life insurance 
company was one of the fruits of the Council. The follow- 
ing parishes were struck from the rolls as having ceased 
to exist: First Church, San Francisco; Emmanuel, New 
York; St. Luke’s, Baltimore; St. Stephen’s, Chicago; St. 
Paul’s, Put-in Bay; Holy Trinity, Jefferson City, Mo., and 
Immanuel, Aurora, Ill. 





The Salvation Army, which is the latest phase of Evan- 
gelistic work in England, announces its services after this 
extraordinary fashion: 

THE SALVATION ARMY! 
IN THE 
SALVATION TEMPLE. 
The following will appear under the command of 
CAPTAIN BOOTH 
With his 
HALLELUJAH FIDDLE. 
HAPPY BILL and GLORY TOM 
From Sheffield. 
SHAKER BILL 
From Blackburn. 

And a CONVERTED COLLIER. 
A Band of 
HALLELUJAH LASSES! 
THE CHAMPION PIGEON FLYER, 
AND 
THE CHAMPION WRESTLER 
Of Over Darwen, and 
MRS. WILSON, 

THE SINGING PILGRIM, 
Who will Play and Speak for God. 
Sunday, at 7, 11, 3, and 7. 
WEEK NIGHTS at 8. 

COME AND HEAR 
SAVE YOUR SOUL 
8ong Books at the Door, 14. 

The meetings recently conducted under Captain Booth’s 
auspices at Gateshead and Newcastle are represented as 
having been scenes of the wildest and most frantic excite- 
ment. Ata concluding ‘all-night prayer-meeting,” vo- 
ciferous shouting, wild langhter, sobbing and shrieking, 
with extraordinary bursts of singing, made up adin and 
confusion worthy of Pandemonium. The ‘‘ penitents,”’ 
many of them, tainted away, both men and women; they 
foamed at the mouth, and flung themselvesinto convul- 
sive attitudes or fell prostrate on the floor, and the de- 
scriber of the scene says that when he came away, people 
*“were swooning all over the place,” and he had ‘‘ to step 
over a man in a fit in order to get to the door.” It is 
stated, by way of apology for these extravagances, that 
the ‘“‘revival” has reduced the criminal arrests in a very 
appreciable degree. From a private letter we learn that 
Mrs. Booth (presumably the Captain’s wife), with the 
‘Hallelujah Lasses,’’ threatens a visit to this country. 





A Curious Trial in England has just resulted in estab- 
lishing the right of the Duke of Norfolk, the head of the 
Catholics in that country, to hold as his private property 
the chancel of the parish church of Arundel, Sussex. 
Five hundred years ago the Earl of Arundel built the 
church, and established a priory, subsequently altered into 
a collegiate foundation in connection with it, which used 
the chancel of the church for the foundationers, warding 
it off from the body of the edifice by an iron grille. 
When Henry VIII. seized Papal property he seems to 
have granted what belonged to the college to the Earl of 
Arundel, of whose descendants the disused chancel be- 
came the burial place. For generations the dead Howards 
and their effigies have been its only tevants; the Duke, to 
completely separate them from living heretics, recently 
bricked up completely the chancel arch, which act, the Vicar 
urged, obstructed light and air from the hody of the 
church, and excluded him from his lawful right of entry. 
Thereupon he, knocked out a brick, to furnish opportunity 
for atest-case of trespass for the judges, who have decided 
as above stated, If the Duke restores the mass and the Pope 





in the chancel, and leaves the Crown and the liturgy to the 
nave, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem will 
not be the only one in the world sheltering simultaneous 
worshippers of conflicting creeds. 


GLEANINGS. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

—There is said to be strong opposition in the Temple Eman- 
uel, N.Y., to the proposed innovation of holding Sunday 
services. 

—There is a difficulty in St. Timothy’s Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, between the Low and High Church parties, and 
the former have gone to court. Their bill of complaint urges 
irreguiarity in the election of twelve vestrymen on Easter 
Monday, and further, that the High Church respondents en- 
deavor to place the worship in said church under the charge 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, of Cowley, Eng., 
and have called or are about to confer on the Rev. Oliver.S. 
Prescott the position of rector, and desire to introduce novel 
forms of worship, contrary to the usual custom of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the U.S. A., and to allow the in- 
culculation of strange doctrincs and ritual not in accordance 
with the canons of thesaid Episcopal Church. The complain- 
ants pray that a receiver may be appointed. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Second Congregational Church in Greenfield, Maass., 
has imported a ballad horn from London and makes musica 
prominent feature in the Sunday services. The Congrega- 
tional Society in Easton has raised nearly $3,000 and has 
secured a site for the erection of a new parsonage. The 
Congregational meeting-house in Hinsdale, N. H., is being 
thoroughly repaired. 

—Another postponement of the already long-deferred trial, 
for the murder of Mary Stannard, of Rev. H. H. Hayden, the 
Methodist minister of North Madison, is probable. Hayden 
remains in the county jail at New Haven, and sees few visi- 
tors, mainly personal friends or brethren in the Methodist 
Church. The denomination—tbat is, its local representa- 
tives—have secured for Mrs. Hayden a home in the vicinity 
of the jail, so that she can spend a large part of the time with 
her husband. 

—The North Avenue Congregational Church, Cambridge, 

Mass., after several unsuccessful attempts to secure a suc- 
cessor to its late pastor, Rev. D. O. Mears, now of Worcester, 
has called Mr. Charles F. Thwing, of the senior class of An- 
dover Seminary, a resident of Farmington, Maine. Mr. 
Thwing, whose name wil! be readily recognized by all read- 
ers of our columns, bas been also called to important 
churches at Bath and Brunswick, Maine, though the latter 
be has declined. 
@—Some months since, the trustees of Phillips Academy, of 
Andover, received the assurance that if they raised the *‘Cen- 
tennial Fund” for the Academy, the Stone estate would 
give them $100,000 for the Andover Theological Seminary. 
This result has been secured. The last $40,000 of the $100,000 
for the Academy were given by Messrs. Jobn and Peter 
Smith, who have already given so liberally to these institu- 
tions. This makes now $150,000 received by the Seminary 
from the Stone estate. 

—Rev. N. B. Thompson, pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church at Newport, R. I., read bis letter of resignation Sun- 
day, Junel. Mr. Thompson followed Rev. Charles Howard 
Malcolm, D. D., now Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety, who, with bis family, continue to worship there, which 
it is alleged, is the cause of the serious dissensions now in 
the church. Twenty-nine members refuse to support the 
church, but are on hand at all business meetings. thereby 
causing trouble, which bas resuited in Mr. Thompson's resig- 
nation. Sixty influential members will draw off from the 
church it the resignation is accepted. When the letter was 
read a large number went out, and balf cf the choir refused 
to sing, so indignant were they at the cause which led to the 
pastor’s action. A dozen converts refuse to join while the 
church is so stirred up. 

—The following good story is passing around Boston re- 
specting Rev. D. W. Waldron, the efficient city missionary of 
the Congregationalists. Mr. Waldron served this last session 
as Chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate. Not long since, 
meeting one of the Legislators whom be knew well enough to 
address familiarly. he said to him: ** Mr. Blank, don’t you 
think you ought to contribute your pay to the treasury of 
the City Missionary Society?" “I will give mine,” was the 
reply, “if you wiil give yours.” “Done!” exclaimed Mr. 
Waldron. The next morning the too-impulsive Legislator 
called around at Mr. Waldron’s office. He bad been thinking 
the matter over, he said, and bad come to the conclusion that 
to give the whole of bis pay was a “little too steep,” but he 
was willing to compromise and make it half. “Very well,” 
replied the ever-ready city missionary, “ eall it half ;” and so 
they did; and the City Mission treasury is richer than it was 
by some hundreds of dollars. 


THE WEST. 

—The Presbyterian denomination loses a venerable father 
in the death of the Rev. David McKinney, D.D., of Pittsburg. 

—The annual meeting of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago, beginning October 28th. Rev. 
R. 8S. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, will preach the sermon. 

—The American Wesleyans, a small body of less than 20,000 
members, will hold their quadrennial General Conference in 
October, at Pittsford, Mich. They are strongly opposed to 
secret societies, tolerating no secret-society men io their 
churches. They have a paper and a publishing-house at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

—The twenty Unitarian churches in the West have, during 
the past year, paid off $46,470 of their indebtedness, leaving 
about $48,000 yet to be raised to free them entirely. All but 
three of them have debts, large or small. The Fourth Church 
of Chicago has the largest debt, $10,500, and one in Iowa the 
smallest, $2.50. Five ministers from other denominations 
became Unitarians last week. 


ABROAD 

—Of the Cardinals recently created by Pope Leo XIII. tae 
Cardinal Zigliara s tae youngest man now wearing the purple. 
He is the son of a poor sailor and is but forty-five years old. 

—Prince Galitein, a young Russian nob eman, converted 
by a Bib.e given hun at the Paris Exhibition, proposes to 
build thirty Bible kiosks and to fit up seven Bible carriages 
He intends to travel in Russia with Mr, Clough, of Paris 
whom bp has engaged ta have charge of these garriages, 
saying ; “ince Christ laid down his precious life for me, I 
will give my whole life and time apd fortune for bia serving,” 
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‘Science and Art. 


THe INTER-OCFANIC CANAL.—The project of cutting 
a canal through Central America, to unite the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and save the time and danger of 
the voyage around Cape Horn, or the expense and 
trouble of the trans-shipment over the Isthmus, is by 
no means a new idea. From time to time during the 
last thirty years, various surveying expeditions have 
been organized to explore different routes, and deter- 
mine on the best. The object of the recent congress at 
Paris was to discuss the merits of each of the various 
explorations, and particularly to consider the results 
of an expedition planned by M. De Lesseps, and sent 
out in 1875, under the charge of Lieut. Wyse, to survey 
the Isthmus of Panama. In all, some seven different 
courses forthe canal have been proposed. Threeofthem 
extend across the southern part of the Isthmus, from 
the Gulf of Darien, on the Atlantic, to the Gulf of San 
Miguel, in the Pacific Ocean. These routes are about 
150 miles long, and were adjudged by the congress to 
be so much more difficult than the others as to require 
but little consideration. The fourth of the proposed 
lines passes through the very center of the Isthmus, 
running from San Blas Bay to the Gulf of Panama. 
This is the shortest of any, being only thirty-three miles 
in length, but the character of the ground is such as to 
render the work exceedingly difficult and expensive, 
as here the Isthmus is very rocky and mountainous. 
Two routes were surveyed by Lieut. Wyse, both ex- 
tending between the towns of Aspinwall and Panama, 
and closely following the present railway. They are 
about forty-five miles long, but are, again, open to the 
objection of the difficulties presented by the country. 
The remaining plan is the one surveyed and advocated 
by American engineers, and extends across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. The whole length would be much 
greater than any of the others, being 180 miles; but 
about a hundred miles lie along the River San Juan 
and through Lake Nicaragua, where little or no work 
would be required. Much of the time of the congress 
was spent in considering the advantages of a level 
canal—that is, one constructed by cutting a channel 
on the level of the two oceans, so as to do away 
with all locks. At first sight this appears by far the 
most advantageous, and so it is regarding only the 
convenience of transporting the ships; but when it is 
understood that a level canal means excavating a tun- 
nel five or ten miles long, wide enough to admit the 
largest ocean vessels, and high enough to allow the 
passage of the loftiest masts and longest spars; and 
that this same tunnel must be cut through some of the 
hardest rock known in the world, it becomes certain 
that the slight expense and trouble of passing the locks 
would be as nothing in comparison with the immense 
cost and almost insuperable difficulties of excavating 
suchatunnel. Atleast, such was the opinion of the best 
engineers of both England and America, who therefore 
strongly advised the selection of the Nicaragua route, 
where no tunnel would be needed, and where the char- 
acter of the ground is such as to render the work of 
excavation quite easy. It seems strange that, even 
under the influence of M. De Lesseps, the congress 
should almost ignore the judgment of such engineers 
as Sir John Hawkshaw and Admiral Ammen, and force 
a decision in favor of Lieut. Wyse’s route, involving 
the expenditure of vasts amounts of time and money, 
and passing through a country whose notoriously ma- 
larial atmosphere exacted a life for nearly every sleeper 
of its few miles of railway. M. De Lesseps has made 
a world-wide reputation in the construction of the Suez 
Canal; but the experience of delving through the mobile 
sands of the level Sahara will hardly warrant his at- 
tacking the rocky Cordilleras in the face of the opin- 
ions of the rest of the engineering world. 








UNDERGROUND TELEGRAPH WrrEs.—The problem of 
what to do with the telegraph wires in our large 
cities has become one of great importance. The 
present system of erial lines is objectionable in every 
aspect. The rough wooden poles, with their cap of 
cross-bars and wire insulator, form most unsightly 
objects in our street, to say nothing of the valuable 
room they take. Again, how much annoyance is 
caused every winter in the blockaded thoroughfares 
and interrupted traffic by the numerous falls of the 
wires from being overladen with snow. The system 
of insulating underground wires patented by Mr. 
David Brooks, of Philadelphia, is said to be open to 
none of the usual objections, being at once cheap, 
durable and efficient. The wires are wrapped in cot- 
ton and bundled together ina tight netting, and in- 
closed in a pipe laid in the ground. Insulation is 
effected by oil, which is poured into the pipe after it 
is laid, and the pipe is kept full by having the source 
ofsupply in an elevated vessel. A mile of line was 
thus laid about two years ago in West Philadelphia, 
with complete success. A line across the Schuylkill, 
in thirty-five feet of water, has been in operation since 





April, 1877, with increasing insulation. It is said that 
aline on this system will be laid between New York 
and Philadelphia this summer, and that the plan will 
soon be generally adopted in this city. 





THE AuTOPHONE.—Prof. Galby, of New York, has 
just completed a very curious and wonderful musical 
invention, which enables those totally unacquainted 
with music to execute either on the organ or piano 
the most difficult piece with the precision and expres- 
sion of skillful performers. In this device, called the 
autophone, the keys of the ordinary piano or organ 
are furnished with a very sensitive apparatus for 
moving them by means of a puff of air furnished by 
the bellows. The music, instead of being printed in 
the usual manner, is prepared by puncturing in a strip 
of paper a series of holes which correspond to the 
desired notes. This strip of paper is coiled on a 
roller, placed inside of the instrument, and slowly 
unwound by clockwork. As long as the paper is un- 
punctured no sound is heard, but the moment one of 
the holes makes its appearance it allows a little puff 
of air to pass through, which, striking on the moving 
apparatus, causes the note to sound. The autophone 
is said to be especially adapted to the organ, as the 
paper can be made to work the stops as well as the 
keys. 





THE IRON PRODUCTION OF THE WoRLD.—Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, the various countries rank 
as follows in the production of iron and steel: Great 
Britian, United States, France, Belgium, Russia and 
Sweden, the rest of the world making less than two 
per cent. of each year’s product. The amount of cast 
iron made yearly is set at about fourteen million tons, 
while some two million tons of steel are manufactured. 
Of this large quantity Great Britain yields some forty- 
five per cent. of iron, and thirty-nine per cent. of steel; 
aud the United States sixteen per cent. of iron, with 
twenty-six per cent. of steel. 





RapPrp COMMUNICATION.—A merchant, sitting in his 
office in South street, New York, recently received an 
answer to hisdispatch sent to Shanghai six hours pre- 
viously. Thirty thousand miles in six hours is good 
time, even for thetelegraph. The charge to Shanghai 
is $2.80 per word; to Yokohama, $3.05; but a code, 
or cipher, is so well systematized by certain mer- 
cantile houses that a single word serves to indicate 
a whole sentence of perhaps a dozen when translated. 


Hooks and Authors 


THE KING’S SECRET. 

The reign of the fifteenth Louis of France is less 
familiar to the general reader than that of the four- 
teenth Louis, who preceded him, or that of the six- 
teenth Louis, who followed him; and yet the ‘ well- 
beloved ” old rake and voluptuary ruled a half a cen- 
tury, and it was during that period that the spirit of 
revolution had its growth, and came near to maturity. 
Why the history of this reign is a rather dreary, al- 
most uninteresting one, it is hard to define. It was a 
great age for literature and philosophy, for within it 
flourished Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, Helvetius, 
and, later, Rousseau and Beaumarchais. It included 
statesmen like Choiseul and courtiers like Richelieu, 
generals like the Marshals Saxe and De Broglie, and at 
least one great and grave European event—the partition 
of Poland. The court of Louis, though rotten in morals 
and rife with peculation and flippant tyrannny, was 
brilliant and fascinating. Pompadour and Du Barri 
were both queens in all but the name and consecrated 
sanction, and ruled politics and fashion under Louis 
XV. as completely as Montespan and Maintenon had 
done under the so-called ‘‘ Grand Monarque.” 

Of the political transactions of Louis’s reign, how- 
ever, we know comparatively little. There was no 
chronicler during its period like Saint Simon or 
Madame de Campan, though of memoirs of little inter- 
est there were plenty. It was atime when the atten- 
tion of the world, and therefore of history, was drawn, 
for the most part, to other quarters of Europe—to un- 
happy Poland, to the plucky Empress-Queen struggling 
for her birthright, to the momentous rise of the lately- 
insignificant Duchy of Prussia, lifted by the genius of 
Frederic II. Any contribution to the history of 
Louis’s reign, especially the political and diplomatic 
aspects of it, isa valuable one to the annals of the 
past; and that which the present Duc de Broglie has 
now made, from original documents which, with con- 
siderable pains, he has sought out and edited, gives us 
a new and rather unsuspected insight both into events 
that were passing during the last twenty-two years of 














1 The King’s Secret. Being the secret correspondence of 
Louis XV. with bis Diplomatic Agents, from 1752 to 1774 By 
the Duc de Broglie. 2 vols. (London: Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin.) 





the reign, and into the somewhat vaguely-understood 
character of Louis himself. That a monarch, past 
middle age, jaded and worn with enervating pleasures, 
should seek distraction from ennui by establishing a 
secret system of diplomacy, and should find something 
like the flutter of a new sensation in cheating his 
official advisers, is certainly a curious fact. Louis 
was surely one of the weakest and meanest kings who 
ever reigned; nor can we regard his “secret” as 
redeeming him, in any sort, from the judgment which 
posterity has deliberately passed upon him. If this 
secret diplomacy had brought forth anything; if it 
had saved Poland; if it had even established the sym- 
pathy of France with an oppressed people; if it had 
achieved any result, even a bad result, that should en- 
dure, we might have some respect for the ruler who, 
by paltry ways of deception, had had the courage and 
tact to attain his end. But this secret of Louis’s was 
a plaything and pastime, somewhat perilous and very 
absurd, which had only for its outcome the most un- 
grateful treatment of those who had tried to aid Louis 
in it, and the exhibition of one more despicable trait 
in his otherwise despicable character. But if the Duc 
de Broglie’s book does nothing to clothe Louis’s mem- 
ory with any new sentiment of respect or sympathy, 
it affords us, at a very opportune moment, a view of 
some of the machinations by which the European des- 
potisms dissected a noble nation, and divided its muti- 
lated remains, as greedy wolves their prey, between 
themselves. The chief historical value of the work, 
in a word, is that portion of it which refers to the 
partition of Poland. 

To-day the Russian Government, its administration, 
its internal methods, its relations and conduct towards 
other nations, its place in and influence on modern 
civilization, are on trial. As yet, we in America know 
but little of that vast autocritic organization. Our 
judgments on Russia, our partisanship of her during 
recent events, have been for the most part hasty and 
superficial. We are but just beginning to recognize 
what an intolerable oppression that of the Tzar is; 
what unhallowed motives have impelled Russia’s 
foreign policy for two centuries, and by what means 
of breaking solemn treaties, deserting sacredly-pledged 
alliances, and barefaced falsehoods, the ends of that 
foreign policy have been sought. It is full time that 
we understood Russia, and ceased to applaud her 
gross crimes and misdeeds in the face of the world. 
In ‘‘ The King’s Secret,” we find clearly what she was 
and what she did a century and a quarter ago; nor is 
there any evidence that her ambitions, and her ways 
of satisfying them, have since changed. Her plea for 
partitioning Poland, and her plea for partitioning 
Turkey, her excuse for establishing herself at War- 
saw, and her excuse for grasping Bessarabia, were one 
and all alike hypocritical; gauzy masks, under the thin 
protection of which she violated every principle of 
international and moral right. It is, therefore, with a 
graver sentiment than that of historical curiosity that 
we read the pages of the Duc de Bruglie’s book, and, in 
them, the dark history of Polish heroism and Polish 
sacrifice. Of the spoilers, all were guilty; but Rus- 
sia was by far the guiltiest. She was the assassin; 
Prussia and Austria were the accessories before the 
fact. What has happened since has only emphasized 
these degrees of criminality. Russian-Poland is to- 
day wretched, insubordinate, at heart full of thoughts 


of revolt, horribly governed, outrageously down- 
trodden. Prussian-Poland is discontented, but not 


actually desperate. Austrian-Poland is well governed, 
and really almost reconciled to her lot. But the 
American lover of liberty cannot help nourishing a 
wish that some day, not far distant, the noble race of 
the stalwart Sobieski may shake off its shackles and 
become once more a nation by itself. 

Besides the new material which M. de Broglie has 
provided for a better understanding of the course of 
events during Louis’s reign, his book abounds in in- 
teresting memorabilia of conspicuous personages of 
the time. The foremost figure is M. de Broglie’s 
granduncle, the Count de Broglie, who was the king's 
most confidential agent in the secret diplomacy; a 
skillful envoy, a supple courtier, and a very obedient 
servant. We have glimpses of two other of the 
de Broglie family—the Marshal, who played an able 
military r6le in the midst of harrassing difficulty, and 
the shrewd and witty Abbé, a man of the world, with 
an amusing flavor of not ill-natured Gallic cynicism 
about him. We have portraits of Frederic II., of the 
Prince de Conti, of Cardinal de Bernis, of Choiseul 
and Soubise, of Chevalier d’Eon, of Joseph II. and 
Kaunitz, of Maria Theresa and Cardinal de Rohan, 
and, indeed, of most of the eminent men and women 
who figured at the Enropean courts in that time. 

M. de Broglie writes con amore, and with a clinging 
affection for the old monarchy, in spite of all its faults, 
which seems strange in a statesman of this age, living 
in the light of the republic. His style is warm, clear, 
vigorous, and at times picturesque and glowing. It is 
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a work, in literary construction and style, well worthy 
of a distinguished member of the Academy; nor 
can we avoid saying that M. de Broglie makes a better 
figure in affording historical enlightenment to his 
generation than he did in plotting, a year or two ago, 
to cheat France out of the republic she desired, and 
to impose upon her a Bourbon king against her will. 
The translation of the ‘‘ King’s Secret,” it is pleas- 
ant to say, is done with skill and discrimination. It 
is too seldom that an English rendering of a French 
book is even so much as satisfactory ; and it is gratify- 
ing to find a translation that is in itself an artistic 
work, in which the author’s meaning is surely caught 
in every sentence, and in which one is not led to regret 
that he took up the English version instead of the 
French original. The chief defect of the work is the 

inexcusable omission of a good index. 
ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY ON JOHN? 

By Pror. W. 8. Tyrer, D.D. 


There is, perhaps, no more striking feature in the 
book-making of our times than the number of com- 
mentaries, dictionaries, concordances, monograms. 
and helps of every kind to the right understanding 
of the Scriptures. This grows partly out of the un- 
precedented interest which has been recently awakened 
in Sunday-schools, and partly from the general dispo- 
sition, now so widely prevalent among ministers and 
Christians, to go directly to the original fountain for 
the knowledge of Christ and of God. And it is a fea- 
ture of the times in view of which we may well be 
both thankful and hopeful. No other book bears 





any comparison to the Bible in the number of other | 


books to which it has given birth. I saw an estimate, 
many years ago, of the number of books, discourses, 
and treatises of various kinds, which have sprung from 
the Psalms, the Gospels, the Epistle to the Romans, 
and some other portions of the Scriptures. I do not 
remember the number, but it was immense then, and 
it has greatly increased since that time. And the pro- 
portion of books that spring directly or indirectly from 
the Bible, even in these days of novels and scientific 
treatises, is a striking proof of the amazing vitality, 
if not of the divine origin and authority, of the book 
of books. 


| none but the most biased can fail to recognize.” 


And in these days of skepticism, material- | 


ism, and avowed atheism, it is encouraging to see how | 


many of the ablest men and the best scholars in Ger- 


| Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? 


many and Great Britain, as well as the United States, | 


are engaged in writing commentaries, and those so 


| thee. 


largely Evangelical and spiritual commentaries, on dif- | 


ferent parts or on the whole of the sacred Scriptures. 
These remarks are suggested by the appearance of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘Commentary on the Gospels 
According to Luke and John,” which has just issued 
from the press of A. S. Barnes & Co. We have found 
rare pleasure in looking through this volume. And 
yet it was not an unexpected pleasure. We have had 


| 


| Peter: 


| Jesus saith unto him, Fred my little sheep.” 


independent. He cares very little for traditional ex- 
planations. He is warped by no theological prejudices 
or party predilections. At the same time, he is sin- 
cerely and heartily orthodox, evangelical, believing, 
and spiritual. He is in cordial sympathy with the 
great army of faithful ministers, praying churches, 
Sunday-school teachers, and Christian workers who 
in our day constitute the sacramental host of the 
Lord’s anointed. Indeed, it is for this constituency 
chiefly that these commentaries are written, and it is 
their characteristic merit that they bring the results 
of sound learning, laborious research, and deep Chris- 
tian wisdom and experience, as applied to the inter- 
pretation of the sacred Scriptures, within the reach of 
the believing, praying and working ‘ multitudes ” 
who are striving to obey their Lord’s command: 
‘* Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they that testify of me.” 

We would gladly confirm what we have said by 
numerous and pertinent illustrations. But we have 
already exceeded the proper limits of this review. 
Perhaps we could select no better example, illustrative 
at once of many of the above statements, than the 
author's treatment of the last chap‘er of the Gospel of 
John. By the way, Dr. Abbott argues against the skep- 
tical impugners of the genuineness of this Gospel, 
and in favor of its accepted authorship by the Apostle 
John, with remarkable clearness and conciseness, and, 
it would seem, with unanswerable force. ‘The twenty- 
first chapter, however, in accordance with the sub- 
stantia]) agreement of the best modern critics, he 
regards as a supplemental chapter written after the 
original Gospel had been brought to a close, but written 
at a very early period, probably before the Gospel it- 
self was given to the public, and by John himself, 
whose ‘“‘ hand is unmistakable in every part of it, and 
his character and spirit manifested in a way which 
The 
very interesting passage between Peter and his risen 
Lord he translates anew, according to the most ap- 
proved Biblical scholarship of modern times, as fol- 
lows: ‘*So, when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me mere than 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest 
that J have affection for thee. He saith unto him, Feed 
my lambs. He saith unto him again, the second time, 
He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest that J have affection for 
He saith unto him, Shepherd my sheep. He saith 
unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, Hast 
THOU AFFECTION FOR ME. Peter was grieved because 
he said unto him the third time, Hast thou affection for 
me? and he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest a// 
things; thou knowest that I HAVE affection tor thee. 
We cannot 
add the commentary, in which all the nice distinctions 


| : P 
and shades of meaning which are contained in the 


in daily use for some time its predecessor, the Com- | , ‘ 
common version, are set in a clear light, with the rea- 


mentary on Matthew and Mark, and have found ita 
model commentary of its kind, answering just the pur- 
pose for which it was written, furnishing just the help 
which the majority of readers need to find in such a 
work, and, at the same time, rarely disappointing the 
expectations of the Christian scholar. When, there- 
fore, after an interval of two years, the second volume 
appeared, we were prepared to welcome it, we ex- 
pected to like it, and we are not disappointed. 

Some of the reasons why we like these commenta- 
ries can be given in a few words. 


of many years of faithful labor in the study of the | clear, concise and felicitous. 


Gospels. The author had published a Life of Christ 
and a Bible Dictionary, and been all his life preparing 
manuscript notes on the Gospels, before he published 
his first volnme; and a considerable part of the Com- 
mentary on John was then already written; but, as he 
informs us at the close of the volume, he still kept it 
in hand two years longer for the purpose of further 
study and meditation, especially on the discourses of 
our Lord. He has based his commentary, not on the 
English version, or any other translations, still less 
on the commentaries of other men, but on the consci- 
entious and careful study for himself of the Greek 
originals. There is no parade of labor or learning, 
still less of originality. But the author gives us the 
results of an independent and thorough examiaation, 
both of the various readings of the text, and the di- 
verse actual or possible interpretations of the meaning. 
And he has shown such excellent judgment in this 
examination, that the reader may almost rest assured 
that when Dr. Abbott has reached a conclusion he 
has, in all probability, the most correct reading of a 
disputed passage, and the truest, or at least the best- 
supported interpretation of it. He seems not only to 
have rare good sense and sound judgment, but almost 
the instinct and intuition of Biblical exegesis. He is 
thoroughly honest and fair, as well as original and 





! A Popwar Commentary on the New Testament. 
Abbott, D.D. Vol. If., Luke and John. 
Barnes & Co. 
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original and in the new translation, but are lost in the 


sons for them. But if the reader will read very care- 
fully the new translation as above given, and notice 
particularly the ¢talices and SMALL CAPITALS by which 
we have called attention to some of its peculiarities, 
he will see that there is in it a climacteric order 
and emphasis, as well as a distinction of meaning in 
the words chosen, which gives the passage a new life 
and power. 

Dr. Abbott’s analysis and summary of contents pre- 


They are the result | fixed to his divisions of the Gospels are singularly 


The illustrations by 
engravings are numerous and usually good, and they 
add much to the value of the work. The volumes are 
beautiful specimens of typography and book-making. 

Of course, we do not mean to endorse everything in 
this commentary. We have noted some things to 
which we should take exception. But they do not 
touch its substantial merits. They are only spots on 
the sun. 

Dr. Abbott has dedicated his second volume to his 
father, the Rev. Jacob Abbott, the now venerable 
author of the ‘‘ Young Christian,” ‘“The Corner-Stone,” 
and other works of the kind, whose books have been 
read in so many of the languages of the Old World, and 
whom the writer of this notice remembers with in- 
terest as more than fifty years ago his Professor in 
Amherst College. May the son live to finish his com- 
mentaries on The New Testament, and may his works 
be as popular and useful as those of his honored 
father. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 

A Vindication of Protestant Principles Against a Recent 
Attack (T. Whittaker) is the title given to three lectures 
delivered by Randolph H. McKim, D.D., in his Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Harlem, in answer to a lecture delivered 
in December last by the Vicar-General of the Romish 
Church, Thos. S. Preston, at St. Ann’s, in this city, upon 
‘*The Results of the Protestant Reformation.” Dr. McKim 
is certainly in no danger of falling into the error of so 
many of his ritual-bound brethren—he will never be ac- 
cused of Romanizing tendencies. We wish, however, that 


ministers and members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
would learn to acknowledge the difference between the 
daughter in the United States and the mother in England. 
They are near of kin, of course, but the Church of England 
and her offspring are by no means the same; and Dr. Mc- 
Kim would have more fairly represented the results of 
the Protestant Reformation if he had not restricted its 
outcome to the church which he represents and forgot to 
mention the other denominations—the Lutheran, for in- 
stance—several of which outnumber his own many times, 
whether one regards the roll of membership or the exploits 
of valor and heroism for Christ. Laying aside the omis- 
sion of these things, which could not, perhaps, be presented 
gracefully to the congregation of Holy Trinity, the little 
book is earnest, honest and forcible. We would not have 
limited our endorsement by calling attention to the ignor- 
ing of other churches but that Dr. McKim claims to repre- 
sent that church which “has made the most effective, as 
well as the wisest and most reasonable, protest” against the 
Church of Rome. 

Essays and Reviews, by Chas. Hodge, D.D., (Carters) is 
the reissue of a work first published in 1856, made up of 
selections from ‘‘The Princeton Review” as it was, and 
covers a large field of theological and p'\ilosophical discus- 
sion. We believe the book has passed into the libraries of 
many conservative ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
asa standard of doctrinal soundness. It deals less with 
present than with past topics. The discussion of slavery 
and emancipation are like prophecies after the facts; and 
‘Stuart's Commentary on the Romans” and Bushnell’s 
“Christian Nurture” are not now very prominently before 
us as subjects of debate. The essay entitled “The Latest 
Form of Infidelity” is a review of Andrews Norton’s dis- 
course Laving the same title. The discourse and the review 





are as remote as 1839. The latest form of infidelity of that 
date is hardly the latest form of to-day. There has been 
an industrious breeding of infidelities since then, and totally 
different in character. What Dr. Hodge wrote is always 
| worth reading, however remote the occasion or the writ- 
ing, for his convictions were strong, his style admir- 
able, and his learning to the last degree reliable. 


History of the United States of America. By J. R. G. Has- 
sard. (Cathohe lub. Society). Had Mr. Hassard dwelt 
less in this little volume on Dominican martyrs, Fran- 
ciscan fathers, and Jesuit missionaries, he might have 
found room for more biography in connection with the 
worthies of our history, for a fuller and more interesting 
treatment of important subjects, and for some topics 
which he has omitted altogether (for oxample, the late 
political troubles in Lousiana). The compilation, how- 
ever, shows care, and the mechanical execution, except 
in the case of some of the maps, is creditable. The style 
is clear and appropriate. 

Joan, the Maid. By the author of ** The Schinberg Cotta 
Family.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) The peculiarity of Mrs. 
Charles's stories is that, though ‘“ done into modern Eng 
lish,” they preserve the tone and convey the impress of the 
scenes described in the narration and the times in which 
they were laid. There is none of the straining to piece his 
tory together and make incidents come in just right which 
deforms so many st ries with a historical basis of fact. 
* Joan, the Maid ’ ought to be read by all our young peo- 
ple, to enhance their love of goodness and courage, and to 
show how pure an enthusiasm can make its home in a 
humble heart. 

Our Life-Day. by Rey. Adolph Saphir, D.D., (Carters) 
is the exposition, in five discourses, of the statement of 
Jesus: ‘‘ I must work the works of him that sent me while 
it is day: the night cometh, when no man can work.”’ 
The teaching is devout and earnest, but in no way re- 
markable—perhaps, for this reason, the more acceptable to 
the rather conservative Presbyterian’s congregation, 
which, we judge, constituted the audiences who heard the 
sermons and desired their publication. Mr. Saphir is 
pastor of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Notting Hill, Lon- 
don, and rather a voluminous author. 

Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament. Two more 
volumes of Meyer are laid on our table—Sf. Matthew, 
Vol. [L, and Corinthians, Vol. IJ. These two volumes 
complete the Commentary on those two books. We have 
only to add the opinion heretofore expressed by us in re- 
spect to this Commentary, that the careful and critical 
student of the New Testament cannot afford to be without 
it. And, unless he is a very good German scholar, indeed, 
he will find this English edition far better for his uses than 
the original Gefman edition. 

Six Days of Creation. By Prof. Tayler Lewis. (Carters.) 
The best possible proof of the public faith in the scholar- 
ship of the late Tayler Lewis is the demand for a new edi- 
tion of this valuable book, which was first published in 
1855. It is not given to many scientific works to survive 
the pressure of discovery and experiment during nearly 
a quarter of a century. To this fact may be added, as 
worthy of attention, that Dr. Lewis was the American a 
editor of the volume of ‘* Lange’s Commentary ” contain- 
ing the Book of Genesis. 

Health, and How to Promote It. By Richard McSherry, 
M.D., Prof. of Practice of Medicine, University of Mary- 
land (Appletons.) The plainness of speech with which 
this book is written is free from offence and its common 
sense extends to the smallest details. Dr. McSherry is not 
only a lecturer upon medicine, but a practical physician of 
large practice, and his word is to be depended upon. If 
the volume had been twice the present size it would have 
been more than twice as useful. 

The Mistress of the House, by P. B. Chamberlain ; A 
Year at Poplar Row, by March Ellinwood. (T. Y. 
Crowell.) Both of these books are calculated for the 
Sunday-school library, and have to do with the reality of 





en ‘‘everyday”’ religious life. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

—A Mr. Husband has written a work on 
the ‘‘ Law of Marriet Women in Pennsyl- 
vania.”” What's ina name ? 

—Geo. Routledge & Sons have nearly 
ready a new edition of Victor Hugo’s works, 
which is something very much needed. 

—Paul H. Hayne’s fiftieth birthday, 





January 1, 1880, isto be celebrated by the 
publication of a complete edition of his | 
poems. 

—Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, of Fleet | 
street, London, are about to publish a por- | 
trait of Tennyson from an etching by 
Rajon. 

—Mr. Smalley does not write very rever- | 
ently to the ‘‘ Tribune” about the recent | 
London Press Club dinner. Perhaps be- | 
cause he was not invited. | 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce a “ Gen- 
eral Guide” to the United States and | 
Canada, compile i on the plan of the famous | 
Baedeker European handbooks. 

—A select committee of the English | 
House of Commons has reported unfavor- | 
ably on the proposition to publish an official | 
report of the proceedings of Parliament. | 

—‘* Through the Light Continent” is the | 
title of a new book of travels in the United 
States, by a Mr. William Saunders, soon to 
be published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

—Mr. Henry Holt, the New York pub- 
lisher, has gone to Europe for the summer. | 
Bon voyage and a happy return with lots | 
of new and nice things for next winter’s 
presses. 

—One of Bayard Taylor’s manuscript | 
lectures on German literature was missing 
for a time, but it has turned fp, in a box of 
Mr. Taylor’s papers, in season for publica 
tion this fall. 

—Mr. W. H. Mallock is said to bea 
Roman Catholic, and in his ‘Is Life Worth 
Living ?”’ soon to be published here by the 
Putnam’s Sons, he answers the question in 
the affirmative. 

—‘* The United Service,” the new Phila- 
delphia quarterly, devoted to the interests 
of the army and navy, has met with such 
success that the publishers propose to change 
it to a monthly. 

—The late Professor Clifford was a zreat 
reader of Mazzini, Berkeley, Hume, and 
Spinoza. He preferred to work in a room 
full of light, and though careless in his 
dress was very neat in his manuscripts. 


—A guide-book to Lake Chautauqua is to 
be published by Peter Paul & Brother, of 








Buffalo, in season for the coming Sunday- 


School Assembly. ‘‘ Peter Paul & Bro.”’ is 
a good imprint to be borne by such a work. 
—A new life of the late Dr. Livingstone, 
the African missionary explorer, is under 
way, bearing especially upon his personal 
character and missionary work. Prof. 
Blaikie, of Edinburgh, is doing it, under the 
supervision of the Livingstone family. 

—Last year there were admitted to the 
British Museum (exclusive of readers) 448,- 
516 persons; and there were 114,516 visits 
to the reading-room. The average daily 
number of readers was 392, and each reader 
consulted an average of eleven volumes a 
day. 

—The first three volumes of M. Thiers’s 
speeches (Paris: Calmon) contain speeches 
delivered from 1830 to 1836, when 
Thiers was Minister. They are models in 
their way. But who will read the twenty 
volumes which, at this rate, will be re- 


* | quired ? 
) 


—Demetrius Charles Boulger, a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a good 


wv | hater of Russia, bas written a work on 


‘“‘England and Russia in Central Asia,” 
which Charles Allen & Co., of London, pub- 
lish in two volumes. The work has much 
literary merit, and deserves the careful 
reading of all close students of the European 
politics of the hour, while it does not appeal 
to any mere appetite for entertainment. 

—R. Worthington will publish immediate- 
ly the ‘‘Souvenirs of Madame Le Brun,” 
complete in one volume, with a fine portrait 
engraved by Richie. The London ‘ Morn- 
ing Post’ says: ‘“‘This book is one of the 
most interesting works of the season, quite 
as amusing as any novel, and, of course, far 
more instructive, since it deals with the 
lives and fortunes of the most noble and 
illustrious people of the eighteenth century, 
and of the first half of this century.” 


—‘ Parole’ won the Gold Cup at the As- 
cot races in England. 

—A railway speed indicator bas been in 
vented by a Frenchman, 

—Snow on Saturday in Canada and 
Northern New England! 

—Texas is to have the Moffat bell-punch 
by which to record its drinks. 

—Pennsylvania wants ex-Speaker Galusha 
A. Grow to succeed Secretary McCrary. 

—Mrs Julia Ward Howe has been elected 
President of the Women’ s Club in Boston. 

—Senator Conkling will deliver four 
speeches in Maine during the September 
canvass. 

—General Grant and suite partook of a sim- 
ple Chinese luncheon at Canton, consisting 
of eighty courses. 

—President Hayes’s salary is eight times 
that of Mr. Lincoln’s, estimated in cattle, 
land, or merchandise. 

—A Fall River Centenarian jumped 
from a second-story, window in May and 
survived until last week. 

—‘‘Hold the Fort’ was played by the 
band of the besieged in Ekowe, Zululand, 
every Sunday during the siege. 

—French Imperialists note the prompt 
retreat of Cetywayo on the arrival of 
Prince Napoleon in South Africa. 

—Are railroads aristocratic in their ten- 
dency because they teach every man to 
know his own station and stop there? 

—A local paper notes the recovery of a 
dressmaker who was seriously ill as an in- 
stance of the “‘ Survival of the Fittest.’’ 

—Louisiana is afraid that the Constitu- 

tional Convention will reduce the value of 
real estate by its proposed repudiative mea- 
sures. 
—A Western blacksmith has just been 
found guilty of forgery. Rather hard that, 
when the man was merely following his 
trade. 

—Connecticut fisherman are not taking 
so many salmon as they did last year, 
thanks to the preventive law passed in the 
winter. 

—Immigrants are arriving in large num- 
bers at Castle Garden. They will be in 
time to influence the result of the Presiden- 
tial contest. 

—Encouraging to artists: Two hundred 
and forty statues for the decoration of the 
Hotel de Ville, in Paris, have been ordered, 
at $800 each. 

—Mr. George Brown, editor of the “To- 
ronto Globe,’’ declined the honor of knight- 
hood because he wants to retain his political 
independence. 

—Courtney, the oarsman, is coaching 
four crews of young lady eights, It is to 
be hoped that Courtney will behave him- 
self with discretion, 


—The Tzar rides about in an iron-clad 
carriage. Pleasant to be a Tzar! Almost 
as pleasant as to be the landlord of a dis- 
affected Irish tenantry. 

—‘* Black eyes usually belong to impul- 
sive people,” says a noted physiognomist. 
Yes; quick impulses, properly directed, 
usually lead to black eyes. 

—Mr. F. M. Finch, the auttor of the 
poem, ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray,” is to read 
a poem at the Army of the Potomac meet- 
ing, in Albany, on the 17th of June. 

—The brother of a Texan belle objected 
to her suitor with a revolver, but the suitor 
was ready for him, and they fired simul- 
taneously. The brother was fatally 
wounded. 

—By the way, Congress seems to have 
forgotten that one of the most important 
things it had to do was to arrange fer a way 
of fairly deciding disputes as to the election 
of presidents. 

—Philips Brooks ‘‘ widens the breach” by 
saying that he cannot possibly feel just the 
same beside the grave of a Confederate sol- 
dier as he does beside that of one who died 
for the Union. 

—General Butler wants the regular Dem- 
ccratic nomination for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, but will probably take any nom- 
ination that happens to be lying around 
without a claimant. 

—Texas planters are discounting a rise in 
the price of cotton in consequence of the 
“exodus,” and are planting more seed than 
usual. But who will do the cultivating in 
case the exodus continues? 

—Now they say that the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Edinburgh favor the de- 
ceased wife’s sister’s bill because the Queen 
wants the lately widowed Prince Louis of 
Hesse to marry the Princess Beatrice. 

—Boston workingmen are preparing for a 
series of mass-meetings to be held in Faneuil 
Hall about the Fourth of July, in the inter- 
est of the eight-hour movement, with ad- 
dresses by Representatives Murch, Wright, 
and Cox. 

—A process for compressing ground cof- 
fee, so that it will indefinitely preserve its 
aroma, has been patented inGermany. The 
volume of the coffee is reduced one-third, 
and the cakes are wrapped in tin-foil for 
preservation. 

—A fire in the Fulton Market was put out 
too promptly to rid the city of one of its dis- 
graces, but it stimulated action on the part 
of the Association for the construction of a 
new building. 
had better have a fire. 

—Fresh craters have opened on Mount 
‘Etna, endangering Bianca Villa, Randazzo, 
and Castiglione. Clouds of ashes overhang 
Piedmont, which is in almost total dark- 
ness. Hotel-keepers have raised their prices 
for the eruptive season. 

—‘* LAWLESS CATS IN PANAMA” was 
a heading that puzzled some of the readers 
of a city daily lately, but it did not puzzle the 
editor for a moment. He knew, instantly, 
that the intelligent compositor had merely 
transposed the A and the C. 

—Thirty counties were represented at a 
convention of California workingmen in 
San Francisco yesterday. Denis Kearney 
was made President, and delivered an ad- 
dress reviewing the origin, present condi- 
tion, and prospects of the party. 

—The discovery of a wonderful wall in 
Halifax County, Va., is announced. It is 
sixty-seven feet ten inches long, tifteen feet 
high, eighteen inches thick at the top, and 
two and one-half feet at the bottom. There 
is doubt whether or not it isa natural for- 
mation. 

—A lighthouse-keeper, near the mouth of 
the Potomac, has rigged a battery of twelve | 


Now Washington Market | 


porated. This{decision sustains the present 
taxing of the District government. 

—Judging from the summer-resort items, 
hotel proprietors have given up the sea- 
serpent and will use their best endeavors to 
secure British noblemen as attractions. 
Newport is ahead so far. Cape May has the 
promise of a Noble Earl, and Atlantic City, 
green with envy, is negotiating for a 
“ Juke.” 

—The ‘“ Dutch”? bondholders, so-called, 
of the Florida railroads, are, according to a 
decision of Judge Bradley, entitled to $197,- 
000 and interest for nine years from the 
Florida Central Railroad, and to $2,750,000 
from the Jacksonville, Pensacola, and Mo- 
bile Company, with like interest. Those 
companies may as well look for situations 
at once. 

—Standing Bear, the Ponca chief lately 
liberated on habeas corpus in Omaha, has 
paid his lawyers by presenting them with 
| tomahawks, each of which, he séys, came 
| down to him from former generations of 
| Poncas—hair-looms, in fact. They would 
| probably have come down in a different 
| style if he had met the lawyers on his na- 

tive heath a few years ago. 

—Miss Howe, daughter of Mrs. J. W. H., 
| took the character of ‘ Aspasia” in some 
| tableaux in Rome recently, at which the 
{King and Queen of Italy were present. 
| Ristori robed her, and Castellani lent her 
| some almost priceless jewelry which he has 
| just sold to the British Museum. This is 
| presumably the lady whose portrali was 
| shown in the National Academy afew years 
ago. 

—Pleasure-boats were at their maximum 
and minimum in New York harbor on Sat- 
|urday. The Atlantic Yacht Club, with its 
| large, sea-going schooners, held its regatta, 
| the fleet running far out into blue water, 
and the Canoe clubs held theirs nearer 
|shore. There was a fresh, northwesterly 
| wind blowing, which made a very ugly sea 
| for small craft, and it is a question whether 
the best and boldest seamanship was dis- 
played on board the two- hundred - ton 
schooners or on the two-hundred-pound 
canoes, The rule of three readily demon- 
strates that if fifty-feet spread of canvas 
can weather a twenty-five-mile breeze, 1,000 
feet of canvas ought to weather a gale with 
a velocity of 500 miles an hour. But figures 
will prove anything except the truth. At 
|all events, the light canoes, as well as the 
stately schooners and sloops, afforded an 
animated and pretty scene to the specta- 
| tors along the green Staten Island shore, 

where the gay uniforms of cricketers and 
| lawn-tennis players lent an additional va- 
| riety to the entertainment. Be it noted, 
| moreover, that not a canoe upset, although 
| the conditions were very trying, and sailors 
| who know the harbor and its ways confi- 
| dently predicted accidents. Canoeing is a 
delightful amusement, and its pleasures ap- 
| proach those of yachting more nearly than 

| do those of any other aquatic sport. 
| —The ‘unparalleled success of last year’s 
| ‘*season”’ at Coney Island made it obvious 
that still greater accommodations must be 
It seems, indeed, to 





| provided for this year. 
|have been demonstrated that the number 
| of visitors to this resort is limited only by 
| the facilities for getting there, and that in 
| proportion as these are increased, so also 
| will the crowd be increased. Coney Island 
|is no longer an experiment. It only re- 
mains this summer to provide means of ac- 
| cess for all who wish to come, and this the 
| several railroads are amply prepared to do. 
|The Brooklyn, Flatbush and Coney Island 
Road, under the efficient management of 
Mr. W. E. Dorwin, will convey its thou- 











muskets so as to sweep a narrow sand-bar | sands of passengers from the heart of Brook- 
near his light. He fires them with a wire | lyn to Brighton Beach at the briefest possi- 
when he sees a ‘* pack” of wild geese on the | ble intervals. At Brighton, the hotel has 
bar. ‘Thirty-three is his best bag as the re-| been enlarged and various improvements 
sult of a single discharge. | perfected. Among these, the new and 

—It is mentioned as remarkable, and | handsome pharmacy, under the capable 
somewhat unreasonable, that Senator Ben | Supervision of Dr. Kitchen, of Brooklyn, is 
Hill will not recognize Senator Blaine so- | conspicuous. At Manhattan Beach also an 
cially since the memorable debate of a few | addition has been made to the hotel, and 
days ago. Honorable gentlemen usually |the railway has been double tracked 
regard such things simply in the way of | throughout. At West Brighton Beach—a 
business, and take no offence. | Cable’s is now termed—the new iron pier 

—The Iowa farmer on whose land an |to be 1,000 feet long, is in process of con 
aerolite fell last May did not think much of | struction. The Sea Beach Road will run 
it at the time, but as soon as he found that | from Bay Ridge to the vicinity of Cable's, 
it had a market value he brought suit to re- | connecting with excursion steamers at the 
cover his celestial real estate. Meanwhile, | former place for New York, and making its 
however, the whole thing was carried off terminus in the old Agricultural Building of 
and hidden to await judgment. | the Centennial Exposition, which has been 

—A majority of the State Supreme Court | secured for a depot. Besides these, there is 
of Tennessee have decided that the previous | a fourth road—the Brooklyn, Bath and 
charter of Memphis was validly repealed, | Coney Island~of which Mr, C, G. Gunther 
and that the same people and the same ter- | is President, running from Fifth ayenue and 
ritory have been constitutionally reincor- | Twenty-seyenth street Greenwood), Brook- 
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lyn, to the Beach, and connecting. en route 
at Locust Grove with steamers from New 
York and Newark., Excursions to the Beach 
are now in order, and it is announced that 
on the 19th inst. the veterans of the Seventh 
Regiment, Col. Wm. A. Pond commanding, 
will make the trip via Brighton railway. 


THE FUNERAL OF EBON C. 
SOLL. 

SINGULAR funeral service was that 

of the late Ebon C. Ingersoll, at Oak- 
hill Cemetery, Washington, on June 2d. 
An address was made by his brother, Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll. The ceremony consisted 
merely of an address, there being no exer- 
cises whatever at the grave, and no re- 
ligious service. The address, upon which 
we have commented briefly in another col- 
umn, was as follows: 

‘“« My friends, lam going to do that which 
the dead oft promised he would do for me. 
The lovely and loving brother, husband, 
father, friend, died when manhood’s morn- 
ing almost touches noon, and while the 
shadows still were falling toward the west. 
He had not passed on life’s highway the 
stone that marks the highest point; but 
being weary for a moment he laid down by 
the wayside, and, using his burden for a pil- 
low, fell into that dreamless sleep that 


INGER- 


kisses down his eyelids still. While yet in | 


love with life and raptured with the world, 
he passed to silence and pathetic dust. 

“ Yet, after all, it may be best, just in | 
the happiest, sunniest hour of all the 


voyage, while eager winds are kissing every | 


sail, to dash against the unseen rock and in 


an instant hear the billows roar above a | 
For, whether in mid sea or 


sunken ship. 
‘mong the breakers of the farther shore, 
a wreck must mark at last the end of each; 

and all and every life, no matter if its every 
hour is rich with love and every moment 
jewelled with a joy, will, at its close, be- 

come a tragedy as sad and deep and dark as 
can be woven of the warp and woof of mys- 
tery and death. 

‘* This brave and tender man in every storm 
of life was oak and rock, but in the sunshine 
he was vine and flower. He was the friend 
of all heroic souls. He climbed the heights 
and left all superstitions far below, while on 
his forehead fell the golden dawning of a 
grander day. He loved the beautiful, and 
was with color, form and music touched to 
tears. He sided with the weak, and with a 
willing hand gave alms witb loyal heart, 
and with the purest hands he faithfully dis- 
charged all public trusts. He was a wor- 
shipper of liberty, a friend of the oppressed. 
A thousand times I have heard him quote 
these words: ‘ For justice all places a temple, 
and all seasons summer.’ He believed that 
happiness was the only good, reason the 
only torch, justice the only worship, human- 
ity the only religion and love the only priest. 
He added to the sum of human joy, and 
were every one for whom he did some lov- 
ing service to bring a blossom to his grave 
he would sleep to-night beneath a wilderness 
of flowers. 

‘* Life is a narrow vale between the cold 
and barren peaks of two eternities. We 
strive in vain to look beyond the heights. 
We cry aloud, and the only answer is the 
echo of our wailing cry. From the voice- 
less lips of the unreplying dead there comes 


no word; but in the night of death hope | 


sees a star, and listening love can hear the 
rustle of a wing. He who sleeps here, when 
dying, mistaking the approach of death for 
the retura of health, whispered with his 
latest breath, ‘Iam better now.’ Let us 
believe, in spite of doubts and dogmas and 
tears and fears, that these dear words are 
true of all the countless dead. And now, to 
you who have been chosen from among the 
many men he Joved to do the last sad office 
for the dead, we give his sacred dust. 
Speech cannot contain our love. There was, 
there is, no gentler, stronger, manlier man.” 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Arms, Rev. H. P., the venerable senior pas- 
tor of the First Church at Norwich, Conn., 
reached the age of fourscore years on Sunday. 
No pastor of this ancient church has thus far 
failed to attain to this age. 

—Bronson, Rev. Miles, who has been over 
forty years a Baptist missionary in India, has 
just returned to this country on account of 
infirmities of advancing years. He is a faith- 
ful and devoted missionary, having gone to 
Assam, India, in 1836. 

—French, Rev. J. Clement, D.D., has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the Park Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, New Jersey. Dr. 
Frevch’s pastoral work has been chiefly 
carried on in Brooklyn,in the Centra} Con- 


gregational Church—now Dr. Scudder’s—and 
in the Westminster Presbytesian Church, 
where he preceded Dr. Ludlow. In both of 
these fields his ministry was attended with 
large success. Since his retirement from the 
latter, two years and a half ago, on account 
cof temporary ill health, he bas been preach- 
ing as stated supply in the First Reformed 
Chureh, Brooklyn, and more lately in Dr. 
Buddington’s pulpit. He carries with him to 
his new charge the best wishes of a large 
circle of warm friends. 

—Geissenhainer, Rev. F. W., D.D., who 
died last week in this city, was the oldest 
pastor of the Lutheran denomination in this 
country. He was born at New Hanover, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., June 28, 1797, and was 
licensed as a minister at the early age of twenty 
years, in 1818. In 1828 he came to this city and 
for fourteen years was settled over St. 
Matthew's Church, then in Walker street, 
from which he transferred his energies to St. 
Paul's Church, on the corner of Sixth avenue 
and Fifteenth street, and there built up a large 
and flourishing congregation. Until within 
three years Dr. Geissenhsiner! occupied his 
pulpit regularly ; since then, owing to failing 
health, be has had an assistant. 

—Hough, Rev. J. W., of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, bas accepted the call to his old pastor- 
ate of the First Congregational Church of 
Jackson, and will be very heartily welcomed 
back to Michigan. 

—Lloyd, Rev. J. E., resigns charge of the 
Presbyterian Church of South Ryegate, Vt., 
| and accepts a call to the Presbyterian Church 
of Boonville, N. Y., which will be bis address 
| after the first of July. 
| —Purdy, Rev. E. L., of Logansport, Ind, 
accepts the rectorship of St. Paul's P. E. 
| Church, Winona, Minn. 
| Skiles and Flindt, Messrs., of the middle 
class of Andover Theological Seminary, were 
| licensed by the Andover Association on June 
3d. 
| —Tuttle, Rev. A. B., accepts a call to the 
| Congregational Church in St. Charles, Minn. 
| —Tyng, Rev. J. H., Jr., D.D., is reported 
to be very ill of pleurisy. Cause, over-work. 
—Vertin, Jear Baptiste, has been appointed 
to the vacant bishopric of Marquette. The 
| district over which the new bishop will pre- 
side is one of the most important in the State, 
| comprising the whole upper peninsula. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GREAT REDUCTION 


BAGSTER’S BIBLES. 




















The large edition of Bagster’s Bible, 
bound in best Levant Morocco, 
Flexible Covers, Kid-Lined 
and Silk Sewed, /or 


$8.00. 


_ A similar reduction on all their 
other editions of the Bible, as well 
as on a general assortment of their 
miscellaneous publications. 





SEND FOR LIST. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 BLEECKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








The Three numbers of Gospel Hymns in- 
troduced by Messrs. MOODY & SANKEY 
|at Religious Meetings are pre-eminently 
| popular. Millions are already in use, and 
they can be profitably used by millions more. 

Gospel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., 
designated as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. Price 
for each: 


Husic Bdition, in Boards, $30 per 100; 35c. by Mail. 
Words only, Paper Covers, $5 100: 6c. « 


sold by Booksellers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St., | 73 Raudolph Street, 





NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
for Gundeg Ooh &chool ae Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, nts, Teachers, 
H0KS Young Ao and Children. Catal’g’e 
sent free to any appli 
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HE “Crown Editions,”’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. Home’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
GIBBON’s Rok. 6 vols. Cloth, extra 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
he 
Modern Chromatics, 


Wit APPLICATIONS TO ART AND INDUSTRY. 
With 130 Original Illustrations, and Front- 
ispiece in Colors. By OGpEN N. Roop, 
Protessor of Physics in Columbia College. 
Forming No. 2% of “The International 
Scientific Series.”” 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00 

Extract from Preface. 


“ My object in this work has been tO present, in 
a clear, logical, and, if possible, attractive form. 
the fundamental facts connected with our per- 
ception of color, so far as they are at present 
a, or concern the general or artistic reader. 

. It bas been mv endeavor also to present, in 
a inbale and comprehensive manner, the under- 
lying facts upon which the artistic use of color 
necessarily depends.” 


Il. 
The Evolution of Man, 


A Popular Exposition of the Principal Points 
of Human Ontogeny and Phylogeny. 
From the German of ERNST HAECKEL, 
Professor in the University of Jena, au- 
thor of “The History of Creation,” etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. In two 
vols.,12mo. Cloth. Price, $5.00. 

From the London Saturday Review. 


“In this excellent translation of Professor 
Haecke!l’s work, the English reader has access to 
the latest aoctrines of the Continental schoo! of 
evolution, in its application to the history of man, 
it is in Germany, beyond any other European 
country, that the impulse given by Darwin twenty 
years ago to the theory of evolution has influenced 
the whole tenor of philosophica! opinion. There 
may be, and are, differences in the degree to which 
doctrine may be held capable of extension into 
the domain of mind and morals; but there is no 
denying, in scientific circles at least, that as re- 

ards the physical history of organic pature much 

1a8 been done toward making good a continuous 
scheme of being 





For sale by al! booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 


STUDIES IN THEISM, 


Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, 
and Author of ** The Philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer.”’ 





This work is written in defense of Theism, 
and gives especial attention to the philoso- 
phical aspects of the question. In this re- 
spect it differs from most current works, 
which have much illustration and little 
argument. The author holds that only a 
discussion of principles can have any lasting 
value, and that illustrations are meaning- 
less until principles are established. He has 
dwelt especially upon the theistic assump- 
tions involved in tle very nature of science, 
aiming to show that God is as necessary a 
postulate of objective science as of religion. 
The following are some of the subjects 
treated of: Knowledge and Skepticism; 
Knowledge and Belief; Postulates of Ob- 
jective Science; Postulates of Ethics; 
Mechanism and Theology; Theism and 
Pantheism; Materialism, etc. 





By Same Author, 


The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 


Being an Examination of the First Prin- 
ciples of his System. 12mo. Price, $1.25 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


5 NEW 5 BOOKS 
For Temperance Gatherings. 
HULL’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK! 


Received with the greatest favor. Great va- 
riety of Songs, Temperance and Social. 








For Gospel Meetings and Sunday-Schools. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 


By Rev. 8. ALMAN and 8S. H. Speck. Noth- 
ing ee newer, on Aa or better of the 
kind has ever appeared. (35 cts.) 





For Everybody. 


PINAFORE! PINAFORE! ! 


Almost everybody has it. All the Words, 
Wit and Music, with Libretto complete, for 
$1.00. Send also for the SORCERER. Same 
authors, and quite as good music. 

(In press—FATINITZA, the new Opera.) 





For Musical Students. 


JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD OF HARMONY! 


Emphatically a ee easy, interesting thor- 
ough method. ($1.00 





For Young Singers. 


CINDERELLA! CINDERELLA!| 


New Cantata by FRANZ Apr. For Female 
voices. Fine Music. . oO cts.) 
Send $2.00 for the Musi Musical Record one year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H, DITSON & CO.. 
843 Broadway, N, Y, 


CHURC AL EQUIPMENT. 





MITCHELL, VANGE & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


[3th St. near Union Square 
NEW YORK, 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Stvles, 


. 


ings with 


and of Designs, if desired, 


specially adavted to the 
furniture and decoration. 


Careful and competent 


workmenemploved. Un- 


equalled assortment in 


our warerooms cheer- 


fullv shown to visitors. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 











For Churches, etc,, known to the wpe ELe 
18:26, are made at * THE MEN NEELY 
FOUNDRY,” West Troy, N. New pe 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No pm 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


w ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country forthe 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

The regular Summer Term for Teachers, Read- 

ore. and Public Speakers will open July 7th. 

cialists at the head of the several departments 

voice building, phonetics, gesticulation, etc. Sixty- 
pies coenioane sept on application. 

J. W. SHOKMAKER, A.M., President. 





ALE LAW SCHOOL,—Regular course, 2 
yeurs ; Graduate course (for degree of D.U.L.), 
2 years. Fail term opens Sept. 25th. Address 


prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
Gituae are taking the highest rank at Yale and 

illiams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years o 
in time, expense an 
“ Hints to Parents” 
spondence solicited. ot) 





age, parents will gain largely 
thoroughness of preparation 
sent on appli on, Corre- 
ddress 

KNRY W, BIGLAR, AM, 
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Che Sunday-School. 


CONSECRATION TO GOD. 
June 22.—Mal. iii., 8-18. 

* And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when I make up my jewels.” 

M ALACHL is the last of all the Hebrew prophets; 
* but we are left in profound ignorance respect- 
ing his personal history, and can only judge of the 
circumstances of his times from what is contained in 
his book. According to the tradition of the syna- 
gogue, he lived after the prophcts Haggai and Zech- 
ariah, and was contemporary with Nehemiah. This 
statement is fully borue out by the affinity of the 
book written by the propbet with that written by the 
patriot. His book is composed of a series of spirited 
castigations, in which the persons accused are intro- 
duced as repelling the charges, but thereby only 
affording occasion for a fuller exposure, and a more 
severe reproof of their conduct. Both priests and 
people are upsparingly reprimanded; aud while they 
are threatened with divine judgments, encourage- 
ment is held out to such as walked in the fear of the 
Lord. His predictions respecting John the Baptist, 
the Messiah, and the destruction of the Jewish polity, 
are clear and unequivocal. 

The great truths to which he gives expression are 
the assurance of the coming of a Messiah, to be pre- 
ceded by a period of preparation under a prophet in 
spirit and character like Elijah; the contrast between 
the true and spiritual religion and that of mere forms 
and ceremonies, aud the consequent universality of 
the true religion, which is not confined to the Temple 
and its service, nor to the Jews as God’s own people.* 
The lesson selected from this prophet is bis answer 
to the question in the seventh verse, Wherein shall 
we return to God. The entire book was written ata 
time of national degeneracy; and this portion gives 
in a practical form the doctrine of repentance for the 
remission of sins. It may well be cagmpared with 
John the Baptist’s sermon to the people on the banks 
of the Jordan, reported in Luke iii., 10-17. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. Robbing God. The times were hard with the 
new colonists in Palestine; they accordingly econo- 
mized in their offerings for the temple aud the priests. 
They began in their economies where most mer be- 
gin in our times, with the most important part. We 
rob God when we cut down our expenditures for 
others and keep them up for ourselves; when we 
economize in expenditures for the immortal interests 
and squander in expenditures for bodily gratification ; 
when we spend fifty thousand dollars on walking 
matches and have no money for missions; when we 
reduce the minister's salary and spend as much as we 
did last year for table luxuries; when we take our 
children out of school because the times are hard, but 
have plenty of money for ** Pinafore; when we keep 
up cigars and cut down contributions. God is repre- 
sented in every cause in Which weare serving the needs 
of humanity, and the bigher the needs the more truly 
is God represented in them; and we rob God when 
for the sake of our selfish gratification we reduce or 
cease this service, whether in our contributions of 
time or money. 

2. The condition of prosperity is generosity. They 
are blessed that bless others. God’s plan for securing 
prosperity is here indicated—bring the tithes into the 
storehouse; that, is give according to your means to 
the Church of Christ, and to his cause as represented 
not only in the church but in every good word and 
work, and he will bless you, The way to get good 
measure is to give good measure. (Luke vi., 38; Prov. 
iii., 10; Hag. 2.,19.) No one is too young to begin to 
put this plan into operation. Giving rarely impover- 
ishes the giver; and hoarding very far from always 
enriches the hoarder. 

3. Tims is as true of the nation as of the individual, 
The community that is public spirited is itself blessed 
by those whom it aids. The history of the United 
States abundantly illustrates this proposition. By 
the warm welcome we have given to the poor and 
oppressed of every nation we have been built up. 
And, unhappily, it also illustrates the converse truth ; 
for by the treatment which we have accorded to the 
negro we have impoverished half the country; nor 
will it come into its true wealth till it so acts toward 
them as to secure from them the verdict ** Blessed.” 

4. God invites us to test him; but we must do it by 
a willing and true service; not by one that is formal 
and really self-seecking. If a man is really working 
for wages, bas no spirit of self-sacrifice, keeps books 
with God and balances the accounts every night, and 
expects the cash to be paid him, he will be very apt 
to be left to say: We bave served God for naught. To 
such an one the proud will seem happy aud the 
wicked set up in their own wickedness. To one who 
merely looks at life from the outside the selfish seem 
often to be the prosperous, aud the self-sacrificing to 
be the ones who are sacrificed. But there is a pro- 
founder joy. Christ, though a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, was also the most joyous of 
men, and left bis joy as this legacy to his followers. 
(John xv., 2.) 

5. Out of the abundance of tbe heart the mouth 


* See Dean Stanley’s ** Jewish Church,” Vol. iti., Lect. xiv., 
for an admirable summary and characterization of this 
prophet. 





speaketh. They that reverence the Lord will speak 
of him with each other. Dumb souls areapt to be 
both blind and deaf. Men of congenial tastes de- 
light to commune with each other of those things 
which they have in common. It does not necessarily 
follow that they will wish to be talking with others 
who are not congenial. ‘*They spake often one to 
another.”” Our Christian society ought to be both 
more Christian and more social. 

6. God never forgets hisown. Heremembers. He 
ealls us by name. As one who does not depend on 
his memory, lest he shall forget, God is represented 
as keeping the names of all his own in a book of re- 
membrance. 

7. The time will come when the divine discernment 
will appear; when he will separate his jewels from 
the worthless stones; when he will separate his own 
sons from his enemies. If we are truly God’s, we cau 
afford to wait his own time for this manifestation of 
his discernment. 








Che Home. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher : 

DEAR Sik—Will you please give in the columns of the 
Christian Union your rules for preserving health. A good 
many of your readers would like to know how it is that you 
have been able to go through so much, and to do so much, 
and yet to retain your vigor and good spirits. We want the 
secret of your own experience. 

IRST select a good father and mother to be born 
from. 

II. Then, being born with a good body, regard itasa 
machine, and keep it in perfect order by the same 
methods by which you would keep any other machine 
in order. The body is an engiue; food is the fuel; 
blood is the steam; the head is the cylinder where the 
steam works. One must vot create by too much fuel an 
excess of steam; that will strain the engine and make 
poor work. You must not let the fuel get out and the 
fire grow low, then the engine will not work at all. 
Most men eat because they are hungry or because the 
food tastes good. Those are two very respectable 
facts; nevertheless, a man who is working ought to eat 
rather with reference to what he has to do, determin- 
ing both quality and quantity by that consideration. 
He should sort his food as an engineer does his coal 
and his pine wood. If I have to doa pretty sharp 
mornping’s work, I eat eggs, toasted bread and coffee, 
which combine a great deal of nourishment with a 
very little weight, aud are easily digested. On the 
yolks of two boiled eggs, a slice of toast and a cup of 
coffee, I can work from eight to two without a break. 
I do not eat the white of the egg. Rice, whites of 
eggs and cotton wool are alike to me. In summer 
1 generally make my breakfast of bread and fruits. 
The best breakfast Lever ate in my life was at Venice. 
We were in ove of the old ducal palaces, which was 
couverted into an hotel. It took more steering to 
reach the breakfast-room from your chamber than it 
does to bring a ship into New York harbor; but it 
was a charming room when one reached it. Our 
breakfast was a delicate bit of ham, with eggs, which 
we did not care anything for; but there were white 
figs, purple and white grapes and melons, with a 
good cup of coffee. I breakfasted on such fruits all 
the time I was there. A light breakfast suits me. It 
may not another. I know persons who need an 
ample beefsteak before they can preach or write. It 
agrees with their habit and constitution. I only de- 
scribe my own habit. I need but little food. I can 
eat all things eatable, provided I do not overfill. 

Ill. Next to firing up comes clearing out the ashes. 
What is called being tired is nothing in the world 
but ashes in the body. For every vital act in- 
volves a consumption of fiber or nerve material, and 
the consumed material collects. When a man bas 
been working all day, whetber with his brain or his 
muscles, his body is full of waste material which has 
not yet been carried off. When he goes to sleep, the 
whole system recuperates and reintegrates itself; the 
brain recovers; the various capillaries and excretive 
organs take up the waste and clean the system out. 
In the morning every man ougbt to give nature an 
opportunity to complete this cleansing operation, 
and he ought not to begin work till it is completed. 
It is full as important as morning prayers. If a 
man is costive, his brain will be muddled and _ his 
prayers w.ll be muddled. 

1V. In this connection comes the morning bath. A 
great deal of waste should pass off through the skin, 
and it is of the utmost importance that its pores 
should be kept open that they may do their work 
well. I have been accustomed most of my life to 
take a cold bath in the morning when I get out of 
bed. That, however, is an experiment which every 
man must try for himself. If he does not get up a 
reaction, and the cold water turns his lips and nails 
blue, he must modify it. But I recommend a daily 
bath ip one form or another. 

V. Sleep is a great restorer of nervous energy, and 
it ought to be taken regularly and systematically. A 
recent paragraph in the New York * Tribuue” reports 
a German professor as saying that most people who 
have reached the age of eighty have worked till the 
small hours of the morning and slept till noon. We 
shall next have him reporting that the man who daily 


drinks eight gallons of Bavarian beer outlives every- 
body else! I think a man should go to bed at ten 
o'clock; though I do not go myself till eleven. Eight 
hours is a fair amount of sleep. Where a man is living 
under pressure, where his employment necessitates 
incessant brain work of an exciting kind, more sleep 
may be necessary. Asarule, I allot the early morn- 
ing to study, the afternoon to social work, and 
the evening to social recreation.[*] Generally, | break 
my day into two parts, the greater aud the lesser 
day. Besides my sleep at night, I have my afternoon 
nap foran hour. Lf you cannot take a nap «after din- 
ner—and some cannot without injury to their diges- 
tion—sit up in your chair and fall asleep for ten 
minutes before dinner; it will make a new man of 
you. 

VI. Good fuel, well adjusted to the capacities of 
your machine and the work it has to do, an engine 
kept clean, inside and out, and sleep enough, consti- 
tute the essential physical conditions of health. 
There is one other condition, quite as important: 
refuse to be unhappy. The man who sleeps well, 
keeps himself clean and feeds well, and then refuses 
to be unbhappy—who makes account with himself that 
unhappiness is wrong (though exceptions will force 
themselves upon him), and ought to be thrust out; 
who believes that he ought to maintain a trustful, 
cheerful frame of mind, and does it—if he has had a 
fairly good body to start with—ought to be able, acci- 
dents excepted, to keep it in good, vigorous, working 
condition up to the end, or nearly to the end. 

H.W. B. 


GARDEN TOPICS. 

GARDENING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. — Garden-time 
goes slow this spring, at least in Western New York. 
Cornu and beans shiver under their protecting frames, 
and only peas and potatoes dare make an appearance 
atall. It would be worth a tomato’s life to stay out 
of doors all night this May; and as for melons, they 
must keep under glass till June. In fact, throughout 
a large extent of our country, few things really grow 
until June weather fairly sets in. Then all jump 
along together. Because of the uncertainty of spring 
weather, there is an increasing use of sash and cold 
frames to urge forward the green things that people 
long for at this season, and it is remarkable to how 
many distant country towns the surplus of the city 
supply from Southern ports finds its way. But, for 
the cream of country products, one must live in a 
large city. eons 

Ups and Downs OF TEMPERATURE.—What is the 
poor ruralist to do in a season when the thermometer 
in May jumps Into the uineties three days in the 
week and sulks in the fifties the next three? When 
overcoat weather keeps plant life in the bud long 
after the usual leafing time, and then a burst of tor- 
rid heat does two weeks’ work in two duys? When 
the blessed spring rains are withheld, and there is 
only an alternation of chill winds and fierce sun heat, 
anc the cloddy earth yields no food for the young 
plant, and newly-set trees stand still, and new sod 
turns brown and dies? truly one needs strong faith 
or a deep philosophy to bear all this witb a quiet 
spirit. Js there a kind Providence in it all, when one 
kuows that weekly rains and a moderate growing 
Se is what vegetatiecn needs? The greenhouse man 

yntrols his weather; he has a steady heat, a regular 
moisture; and see the marvels of growth and beauty 
that he produces! Is the Coming Mau to control the 
outside weather, or is he, like us, to be left the sport 
of drought and frost? The peppery spirit inclines to 
the use of strong words; the melancholy soul grows 
querulous or morose; the discouraged heait gives up, 
saying: ‘‘ What is the use of all my labor and pains. if 
they are to be thwarted by the caprice of the weath- 
er?’ Is it caprice, or law, or Providence? Are there 
some unseen, far-off designs to be accemplished by 
withbolden rains and burning beats of larger import 
than the crops and bloomsof the present year? Your 
man of faith says, yes, and that one day we shall 
know the reason why and see that all things have 
worked together for good. Your philosopher points 
to the unvarying working of natural law; to the 
effects of destroying the forests and drying up the 
reservoirs of moisture. The common folk, bewildered 
by contradicting theories, see that beneficent laws do 
not always work to the greatest good of tbe greatest 
number—at least, within the field of their observa- 
tion—but grind out destruction to the vegetable 
world and disease and death to humans, and take 
refuge, some in apathetic unbelief iv a higher power; 
some in hoping against hope that the unseen power is 
there. *‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth?’ 





LESSONS OF THE DROUGHT. —Be it as it may, we must 
take the weather as it comes, and use our best skill 
and energy to overcome what evil 1t may do. If rain 
is withheld, we must save what moisture we have; if 
the sun burns the tender growths, we must protect 
them. These are the lessons learned this season, 
though learned too late this year, perhaps There is 
the newly-sodded piece that was carefully watered and 
dressed with fine earth, and then left for the expected 
rains, which did not come. If it had had a daily 





[* Such as lecturing, preaching, and public addresses of 





various kinds.—L. A.) 
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watering until the rain, it might have carried through 
instead of being now half dead and brown. But 
where was the water to be spared in time of drought? 
Those Forest Rose strawberries; had they been cov- 
ered up, leaf and all, with muck for a day or two, 
they would not have been burned to the root. But 
then the muck was not there till a week after. How 
to carry a newly-seeded lawn through these dry times 
is another problem. In the drought, the surface is 
buked too hard for the tender spires to break 
through; and when the rains come they wash the 
rventlest slopes. I believe a light dressing of straw, 
just enough to thinly cover the surface of the ground, 
would be the right thing. Moisture would be re- 
tained, the sun excluded, and washing away pre- 
veuted. 





A FINIsHED TurRF.—The beauty of a small lawn or 
grass-plot depends very much on the careful finish of 
its borders, and this the mower will not do, and most 
of us don’t find or make time todoit. The grass splays 
over these edges below the reach of the Knives, and 
coarse weeds and grass grow lustily here if the border 
happen to be along cultivated ground, Early in the 
seusonu, before the grass begins to start, the turf bor- 
ders should be cleanly cut with a sharp spade or edg- 
ing knife. Along the paths or sidewalks a two-inch 
track should be cut away and kept clear of mud and 
pebbles all the season through, and in it the mower- 
wheel will run, dropping the knife to a close cut on 
the edge. Then every dock and plantain and thistle 
and dandelion should be vigorously cut up whenever 
their heads appear, and the best time to do it is after 
a good rain. Nothing tastes so good to the bungry 
grass as frequent dressings of fine rich earth, the be- 
stowal of which is acknowledged by a vigorous 
growth and a heightened color. Pet your grass and 
you will have a pet to be proud of. 





BucKEYEs.—The “ Daily Tribune” asks: ‘‘ Why are 
the horse-chestnut trees, holding up their lovely 
spikes of pink and white blossoms, 80 much admired ? 
Buckeyes they are.’’ Wrong. The buckeye has a yel- 
low blossom, It’s because they are not buckeyes. 








BE PATIENT WITH YOUR BOYS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


N urging mothers a short time since to keep their 

girls near them as long as possible, we by no means 
forgot the boys, and the responsibility necessary in 
the parents’ efforts to train them in the right way, as 
far as human love can do,it. In most respects, the 
same patient supervision is needed for them as for 
their sisters; but, in addition, there will be needed 
more anxiety, and more gentle watchfulness, because, 
in many particulars, they differ so widely. 

We cau hardly imagine that mothers, blessed with 
a family of boys and girls, can join hands with those 
women who boldly assert that both are equally 
adapted to work side by side in all the various depart- 
ments and occupations of life. Wedo not now allude 
to the many discussions as to their intellectual equal- 
ity, and, in truth, we can see no reason’why that point 
need ever require discussion; let deeds show where 
the greatest strength lies. A few years of effort, 
after each arrives at mature man or womanhood, will 
so far develop such talents as they possess that each 
will find his true position. Nay, often a daughter 
manifests a much stronger literary or intellectual 
tendency than either of her brothers. Mothers will 
soon discover this, They also know that boys and 
girls brought up together, governed from infancy by 
the same laws, having equal claims to their parents’ 
care and attention, and daily receiving it, will, not- 
withstanding, develop tastes and characteristics as 
distinct as if they belonged to different nations. No 
training or discipline can make them think or act pre- 
cisely alike, and in many cases they will be strangely 
dissimilar, 

If the eldest children are daughters, the boys that 
come after may be influenced by them in some de- 
gree during childhood, and often grow to manhood 
milder, gentler, and more refined, through the exam- 
ple of their sisters. On the contrary, if the eldest are 
boys, the girls are very likely to follow in their foot- 
steps, so far at least as to be inclined to romp aud be 
more boisterous and less refined and delicate in 
speech and actions during early girlhood than if boys 
had not been their leaders and examples. 

Yet, even in these cases, their distinctive character- 
istics cannot be mistaken. In their wildest moods of 
rude, boisterous frolic in which girls sometimes in- 
dulge, those traits which mark them as set apart for 
womanship and its duties will make themselves known 
and felt. The woman, waiting to be toned and pol- 
ished for a more quiet, gentle and delicate life, 
shines through all the roughness of wild, hoydenish, 
healthy girlhood; and equally unmistakable signs, 
though of a widely different character, herald, 
through the boy, the coming man. 

But, while desiring that mothers should keep fast 
hold of their girls as long as they can, what shall we 
do with the buys? 

It rests with the mothers usually, far more than with 
the fathers, to decide. If the mother is tender, but 
firm and equitable, overlooking misdeeds that do not 
spring from natural depravity, but from the thought- 
lessness of youth, with its frolicsome, bubbling, effer- 
vescing spirits—if she is prompt and ever watching to 





know whereunto this boisterousness may tend, al- 
ways ready with loving but restraining band to check 
their wild play whenever it approaches real wrong or 
evil—then, we may be sure, such mothers will keep 
their boys, as well as their girls, where their influence 
will always be stronger and more holy than any 
other. But with the mothers who are constantly 
restraining and thwarting every childish pleasure, 
giving words of unmerited reproof for every mistake 
or wayward act, there is danger that their children 
will become peevish, selfish, and deceitful. Particu- 
larly is this the danger with boys, who, when out of 
doors, are btset by the very evils that assail them 
through the uncertain, and ofteu unnatural, discip- 
line of boarding-schools. 

Ah! if some of the mothers who most conscien- 
tiously endeavor to do their duty by their children, 
giving cheerfully their own ease, strength and com- 
fort to this work, could, while the little ones are 
growing up, act with the same insight and judgment 
which comes to them after this formative work is 
done, what precious results would follow! How 
many of our most scrupulous and conscientious 
mothers err by over-governing—over-watchfulness! 
Their children, after a little while, learn to look upon 
them as *t keepers,’ or spies, and do not dream that 
this irritating supervision comes from imperfect 
judgment—not lack of affection—in the mothers, who 
would gladly give their own lives to be able to make 
their children always happy while trying to lead 
them in the straight and narrow path. Yet the sense 
of responsibility which they feel, and which is sup- 
posed to rest upon parents always, makes the little 
ones shrink from them. 

Conscientiousness is so largely developed in some 
minds as to make their lives a perpetual torture to 
themselves aud all who come under their influence 
or control. So strong is the hold that this peculiar 
trait of character has over their whole lives, a trait 
expressed in so many different forms of action, that 
they are not able to distinguish the follies and freaks 
of joyous childhood from the flagrant sins and vices 
of riper and more responsible age. So they mete out 
the same reproof or punishment to the “ toddling 
wee things” that may be merited by a child just on 
the borders of mature life. 

Then, sickness, in many cases, is too mighty for some 
mothers, and they indulge in reproof aud irritability 
because their nerves are unstrung, and not because 
the child is deserving of rebuke. Particularly is this 
the case with the boys ina family. Boys will be boys. 
They must run and whistle, burst into the house 
whooping like young Indians, forgetful—not regard- 
less—that their mother’s aching head is not benefited 
by such a mode of entrance. Who more sorry than 
these young thunderers when they see that they have 
increased the suffering? Yet how soon is it all for- 
gotten when the door closes after them, and they 
ouce more feel the invigorating air which sets their 
young blood dancing. 

But the poor mother forgets her own young life, or 
what is so natural to boyhood’s health and buoyant 
spirits, and therefore 1s not easily appeased, or ready 
to forego the reprimand which such thoughtlessness 
seems in her estimation to deserve. She forgets that 
these wild, noisy boys will ere long shoot up iutomen 
—and learn to do without her.” 

We have known and felt it all, and, just now, while 
tossed on the restless ocean, as we draw near to home, 
we are looking backwurd over many years, remem- 
bering the few little frets and annoyances, the many 
perpilexities and great mistakes of our life in the 
years that will never come back to us again. When 
we think that the little girls have now grown beyond 
our guidance or gone to the better land; when we re- 
member that from this time 

“ None but tall and deep-voiced men 
Will, gravely, call us * Mother,’ 
Or we be stretching empty hands 
From this world to the other,” 
how we wish we had been more patient, more gentle. 
More loving we could not have been. But we see, as 
no doubt all mothers do, where we made mistakes, 
where we could have dove more and better for our 
children, aud think “If we could but take them back 
to the time when they had not learned to do with- 
out us!”’ 

The mother’s overtaxed strength or failing health 
is often made the reason for sending the troop of 
noisy boys to school; and they grow up to manhood 
with a certaip love for home and parents, but are not 
much distressed if they find that they must do with- 
out it. For afew years a home-love is kept alive by 
the quarterly visits during vacation—but, mothers, 
beware! The pleasure and exhilaration of coming 
home willsoon subside if they chance, occasionally, 
to see symptoms of impatience with their sports and 
noise, or weariness at any disturbance as vacation 
draws to a close. If they have the least occasion to 
think that their presence begins to disturb the quiet, 
the comfort, of those at home, parents may be very 
sure that from that time all the beauty of home- 
coming will pass out of their lives forever. They 
will, of course, be happy to see home friends for a 
little while, and will feel the necessity of running 
into port for repairs; but it will be under a feeling 
of restraint. The sweetness, the excitement, the love 
element, will have passed out of sight; and to recall 
it by any extra attentions or indulgence in the future 
will be next to impossible. 





Our Poung Folks. 


THE TALE OF THE COMET. 
By SARAH J. PRICHARD. 
(Concluded.) 


rMUE engineer could not have been more surprised 
had she asked him to set fire to the river rolling 
past. 

“The ‘Comet!’ She is laid up, you know,” he suid. 
“She’s frozen in.” 

** Yes, I know, butisthere coal on board? Can it be 
done? It must bedone! John Stevens, four of my poor 
children are caught in the flood on the causeway, but 
the apple-tree will keep them, if you will only burry. 
Do please hurry,’’ she besought, unconsciously taking 
the little can of oil trom his hand and putting it aside, 
as though it were that that impeded his action. 

“Save them,” she pleaded, * and you shall have 
my whole year’s salary.” 

“Whose are the children?” asked the engineer. 
“Four children, l tell you! Somebody's children! 
she said, impatient that he stiould even care to kuow. 

“Tve just sent aman down to look after the’*Comet’ 
in this break-up,” said the engineer, reaching forth 
to take down his coat from its nail, and at the same 
instant he called his assistant. 

“Tmay not be back to-night,” Peter, he said; “if 
anybody enquires, you can say so; and, Peter, see 
that everything is snug to-night before you leave,” he 
added, as he passed out. 

Miss Munroe had gone already. He looked up the 
street for her, but she was out of sight. He looked 
down the street, and saw thatshe was hastening in the 
direction of the boat. 

“T don’t believe there’s a man ip tuwn could have 
made me do it,” thought John Stevens, as he hastened 
after her. 

“T thought,” she said, hesitatingly, as he overtook 
her, ‘that there might be some little thing I could 
do to help if I went, too.” 

“The man will be there, Miss Munroe. You'd better 
go back. [don’t think you ever tried to fire up, did 
you?” 

“T never had any children caught in a freshet until 
now,” she said, and as she went onward she cried out: 
“QO, why did no one ever tell me that the river could 
rise so suddenly. It wascruel to let them go and I 
not to know.” 

“The river never did rise like this before,” said the 
engineer, “‘and I’ve lived here, off and on, all my life. 
I reckon it’s something wrong up at the dam.” 

“Then let us hurry,” she urged. * We must not 
lose a moment. Oh, bow the river does rise!” as the 
ice-cakes heaved and tossed on the bank below them. 

They drew vear the winter berth of the * Comet,” a 
pleasure yacht, belonging to a gentleman in New 
York. 

“T don’t see Tom Clark on board, and I don’t believe 
the fellow came wheu | sent hii,” said John Stevens. 

The little boat lay in its icy bed, cold, ard torpid, 
and alone. 

“Tm so glad I came,” said Miss Munroe, stepping 
on board. ‘Tell me what to do, and Vl do it; or 
would you rather that I go back to the town and 
send you men?” 

“No, stay,” he said, **and the ‘Comet’ herself shall 
call the town.” 

He fellto work with a will. 

Never in all her life had Miss Munroe entered with 
such zest into laboras now. Sheran with the pails and 
helped to fill the boiler. Ste assisted in building 
the fire. At last the fire was made aud the steam 
began to generate. 

“A minute more, and | will signal for help,” said 
John Stevens, watching, as he spoke, the steam- 
gauge. 

“Whose children, Miss Munroe, did you say they 
are?” he asked, slowly, as though unwilling to ask. 

“JT didn’t say,” she answered. ‘“ What difference 
does it make?” 

“It makes every difference with this boat. The 
chances are that the ‘Comet’ will be crushed by 
the ice. If she is, who will pay Mr. Mark for the loss ? 
If the boat was mine,” he added, “I would not stop 
to ask.” 

“The man whose children are in danger will gladly 
pay fora dozen ‘Comets,’ she said. ‘Judge Law’s 
children are in the tree.” 

“Then we are all right,” he said, “and Ill let the 
‘Comet’ sing.” A shriek rang up the valley, followed 
by another and another. ‘That will fetch the town, 
{ reckon,”’ be said, repeating the sound until the very 
ice-cakes floating down felt a new tremble in the 
river as they went. 

“God bless you, John Stevens,” said the little 
teacher. ‘‘Iam going now, before they come.” 

‘Wait a little!” he said. ‘If you'll stand by a bit, 
I'll cut ice till they are in sight.” 

Meanwhile, the crowd gathered on the eastern 
height had stood spell-bound by the danger. 

Judge Law’s command to “get ready u boat” was 
still unheeded, save by old Fletcher, who said to the 
crowd: 

“Ye must humor him. Get a shell, and let the ice 
crunch it afore his eyes.” 

No one moved, for every ear had caught the first 
signal from down the river. ° 
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“ What's that? What’sthat? I say, what was that?” 
ran around the little circle. 

‘As T live, the ‘Comet!’” cried a man, as thesecond 
whistle sounded. 

“The *Comet!’ The ‘Comet!’ shouted the whole 
crowd, as the third blast was blown from the im- 
prisoned boat below. 

With a common impulse, every man and boy on the 
bank turned to follow that call. 

As they ran, they shouted : ** Hurrah for the ‘Comet!’ 
Hurrah! Three cheers for John Stevens!” And the 
running cheers met the running sbrieks of the boat, 
ais the engineer repeated the call. 

One small boy and Judge Law were the first to step 

on board. The latter caught sight of a rosy face, lit 
up by the light of the furnace-fire, and two small 
hands pouring coal in at the opeu door. 
“QO, Judge Law!” cried Miss Munroe, ** I’m so sorry 
and so glad you’re here.” Sbe contrived to leave the 
coul-shovel in his hands, and to say that Jobn Stevens 
was cutting ice on the other side of the boat, and to 
escape into the pretty little cabin, before the crowd 
piled on board. 

Judge Law shoveled in coal until the engineer, at 
his elbow, cried, ‘*Hold! hold! or you'll blow her up 
in spite of me.”’ 

Outside, the crowd was so busy demolishing ice 
about the ** Comet,” that it scarcely noticed the little 
teacher as she left the boat and went on her way back 
to the village street and up to the causeway bank. 
She beheld, with new dismay, that fully one-half the 
apple-tree was lost beneath the flood. 


Let us return to the children! 

Auastasia (in the garret, as Edwin asserted) divided 
her cake and apples into four parts, and leaned over 
to pass one part down to Polly, ou the branch below, 
when Jess, the old turkey at her left, made a dive into 
her Jap and seized everything she could get hold of. 
Jess had been watching her chance, and honestly 
thought the supper was meant for her, the petted old 
darling of Aunt Patsey. 

Anastasia, nearly upset by the movement, screamed, 
and, clutching wildly to the left and right, lost her 
pail, which plumped into the river below. 

“You horrid old Jess, you!’ she cried. ‘‘I wish 
you'd stayed at home. How dare you frighten me 
sv. I have a great mind to push you off into the 
river, 1 have.” 

** Any room for me higher up, do you think ?” called 
Edwin, at the same instant, for the water swept his 
feet on the bough where he clung. 

“QO, IT see the folks over there!” shouted Ethel, as 
Polly held down a hand to steady Edwin in his climb, 
“IT guess they are going to do something to help us 
now. I wish I could see if father is there, too; but I 
can’t—it’s so far.” 

It was not until the crowd had started that the 
whistle of the ‘‘ Comet” had made itself heard in the 
apple-tree. Anastasia caught the sound during Ed- 
win’s move. 

“O! O! O! she screamed. 

“Are the turkeys eating you up?’ questioned 
Ethel. 

“Anastasia Murphy! if you don’t keep still P1”— 
threatened Polly; but what dire punishment she 
might have been about to inflict will never be Known, 
for Anastasia fairly yelled with exultation as she 
proclaimed: ** We’re a-going to be saved! we're a- 
going to be SAVED! Don’t you hear them telling us 
they're a-coming ?” 

‘*She’s gone crazy,” communicated Edwin to Polly. 

* Listen!” said Polly to everybody, as a faint cry of 
steam was heard. 

** Wasn't that like the ‘Comet’?” asked Ethel. 

“It was the ‘Comet.’ Guess I know that voice,” 
answered Edwin. 

‘Didn’t I tell you? I heard it half a dozen times be- 
fore you did,’ triumphed Auastasia; and then the 
apple-tree became for a minute or two an insane asy- 
lum, wherein each patient was wild with joy. 

Even the seven turkeys lifted their wings as though 
about to fly, but thought better to flutter down again, 
as Polly warned everybody to keep still lest the tree 
break down. 

“Girls!” said Edwin. ‘ Don’t you see? that’s where 
the crowd has gone to! I hope they'll remember to 
take a lot of axes down with them, for in the little 
basin she is frozen up tight; and, dear me, what if 
they can’t cut her out at all?” 

“But they will, I know,” assured Ethel, “now 
that father is there—he can chop ice like anything.” 

They waited until the twilight came. Now and then 
they were cheered by the sound of the whistle, and 
yet it was weary work, sitting cramped up on the 
branches, 


Edwin and Polly grew very anxious as they watched 


the upward creep of the water. It engulphed scale af- 
ter scale of bark on the old tree, and the voice of the 
‘*Comet” sounded as far off as ever. Already the 
crowd on the western side began to look one dark 
mass of almost anything. 

The turkeys, foolish things, had gone to sleep. 
Ethel had strained her eyes with looking down the 
river, and now closed them to rest on Polly’s shoulder. 

‘*Mast-head!”’ called Edwin again, after a long 
silence. ‘*Mast-head! are you asleep up there?’’ 

** Asleep!’ exclaimed Anastasia, with indignation. 
‘Guess I should wake up in the water, if I took much 
ofa nap.” 





“Well, then, see if you can’t see a ship some- 
where ?” 

In an instant, eight young eyes were penetrating the 
gathering gloom. i 

“T wish it would come,” moaned Ethel. ‘I’m so 
tired being all soaking wet, and I’m growing cold, 
too.”’ 

‘‘Hush!” said Polly, “ we’re all wet and cold to- 
gether. Don’t complain!” 

“There’s a green star down there somewhere,” an- 
nounced Anastasia. I’ve seen it ever so many times 
a kind of winking out. Thereit isagain. Look! It 
acts as if it was loose in the sky,” ° 

‘Wait a minute!” cried Edwin, trying to stretch 
his neck a little higher to see Anastasia’s star. 

“Stars to-night!” he ejaculated. ‘I should think, 
Anastasia Murphy, you’d know a steamboat light 
from a star by this time. It’s the ‘Comet,’ sure 
enough.” 

The loveliest steam-whistle put the nicest period to 
Edwin’s sentence, and then there was the green light 
and the red light, and the pretty yacht itself, coming 
up against the mighty current, and panting away in 
its steam-chest, to show that it was doiug its very 
best. And there were tbe children, all ready to be 
saved. 

“It’s so nice in God to send the ‘ Comet, when we 
never once thought to ask him to,” said Ethel, squeez- 
ing Polly’s band. 

“] rather guess,’ said Edwin, “that John Stevens 
had about as much to do with sending it as anybody, 
for it’s left in his care.” 

“Well! anyhow, ’twas God that whispered a little 
bit, down in his heart, to tell him to think about it,” 
said Ethel. 

The boat came near enough at last to hear the sig- 
nal shout the children sent down to meet it. It 
worked its way through ice and flood, and actually 
was anchored to the old tree-trunk. 

“Tshall save Jess, anyhow,” thought Anastasia, and 
she grasped the great tame turkey in her arms, and 
was grasped in turn by several strong hands, who put 
her on the ‘‘ Comet’s ” deck, turkey and all. 

Wise Jess! Who will believe me when I write that 
she contrived some unknown method of communica- 
ting to her six turkey friends that, would they consult 
their own welfare, it would be by taking passage in 
the same boat. How can you doubt that she did so 
advise them, when I relate that, as the line was 
being cast off, each one of the six turkeys slowly 
arose to its feet and fluttered down to the guard-rail 
of the ‘** Comet.” 

“ All aboard!” shouted somebody, as the last turkey 
alighted. Then did the steam-whistle emit a series 
of jubilant shrieks that awoke every echo for miles 
around, and the perilous journey up the river in 
search of a safe landing-place began. To go down 
the river was impossible. 

A breathless silence took possession of every one on 
board, as John Stevens guided through current and 
ice and darkness the plucky little yacht. No one 
dared to speak, but every hand stood ready to work; 
every ear was alert to hear the first word of com- 


mand. 
You will remember that the big dam crossed Great 


River, about one mile above the causeway between 
the two hills on which the children had been caught 
by the flood. At about half that distance, Little 
River emptied into Great River. Torun the *‘Comet” 
into the mouth of the small stream, out of the way of 
any farther break in the dam, was John Stevens’s 
aim. The rain fell again; the icecakes came down 
thicker and faster than ever; they clambered up the 
sides of the boat as it was wedged through them. 

Judge Law left his children in the cabin and stood 
by John Stevens as the latter said: ‘‘If I can only 
make Little River before ”—— 

The sentence was left unfinished, for, at that in- 
stant, through the darkness, every eye felt, rather 
than saw, a wall of water reaching down upon them. 
The fire was atits best. Every pound of steam was 
on. The * Comet’s” strong little heart beat fast in 
the race for Little River and Life. She won both, 
steaming inside the dividing bank as the black wall 
of water swept along its edge and went deluging 
down the intervale. 

Houses were undermined, mills were injured, prop- 
erty was lost, and yet no one seemed to care, for every 
beart on both hills had only room in it for joy over 


the four children that had been in peril and were. 


saved. 

iven Aunt Patsey Fowler, owner of the turkeys— 
the queer darlings of a lonely woman’s life—was 
heard to say (when rejoicing over their miraculous 
recovery), with a sigh: ‘“ Well! if it must a-been the 
turkeys or them, [suppose ’twould been better to 
have the turkeys drowned,’’ whereupon she fed the 
seven an extra allowance of corn, and permitted them 
to wander at their own sweet will through yard and 
garden. 

On the first morning that Anastasia, Polly, Ethel 
and Edwin appeared at the school-house after the 
freshet, the chapter was short and the prayer was 
long, and nearly all of it was in thanksgiving. 

Miss Munroe didn’t give her whole year’s salary to 
Joon Stevens, after all. On the contrary, the sum 
received by the ‘sweet singer ” for Sunday services 
was mysteriously made fourfold by one of the con- 
gregation. 

As for the “Comet,” her owner, Mr. Mark, is so 





proud of her since her recent achievement that no 
amount of money can buy her; and, fitting or not, 
plain John Stevens finds himself compelled to an- 
swer to the title of ‘‘ Commodore.” 

I regret to add, that as often as Edwin Law crosses 
the causeway on his way to and f10m school, he never 
omits to kick a certain stump standing thereon, and 
to think, or to say: ‘‘ There’s all that the flood left of 
the old tree that saved us that time ;” while his sister 
Ethel says: ‘‘ Don’t kick it, Edwin,” and wishes in 
her heart that she had it every night to kneel down 
on when she says her **‘ Now I lay me.” 


PUZZLES. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 121 letters. 

My 22, 111, 55, 60, 8, 83, 75, 13, 99, 104, 11, 41, 106,38 is a noted 
author, who wrote 117, 44, 108, 49, 82, 59, 83, 28, 77, 45, 56, 79, in 
which will be found the character of 21, 70, 7, 96, 74, 27. 

My 4, 81, 76, 85, 34, 80, 92, 114, 101, 46 is a character in “The 
House of the Seven Gables.”” 

My 62, 32, 112, 35, 51, 97 isa character in ** Vanity Fair.” 

My 121, 73, 74, 1, 28, 95, 102, 168 is an American poet. 

My 39, 2, 116, 87, 14, 25, 65, 29, 64, 3, 23, 58 is one of the Waver- 
ley novels. 

My 71, 74, 12, 52, 82, 119, 22, 10, 88, 110, is a well-known author- 
ess, who wrote 94. 36, 86, 11. 

My 90, 118, 109, 66, 58, 98, 89, 18 is an English poet, who wrote 
68, 48, 16, 57, 24, 84, 64, 54, 31, 59, 103, 6, 19, 11. 

My 113, 26, 69, 71, 42 wrote the life of a celebrated American. 

My 104, 114, 4, 17, 61, 66, 47 is a Portuguese poet, one ot 
whose canzonets was translated by 103, 108, 68, 22, 93, 118. 

My 50, 105, 100, 87, 107, 68 is an American author. 

My 104, 72, 104 is the author of one of the “ Leisure Hour 
Series.”’ 

My 22, 81, 92, 51, 13, 70, 108, 40, 120, 9, 45 is a character in “ Our 
Mutual Friend.”’ 

My 43, 105, 48, 67 is an English author. 

My 91, 82, 71, 20, 116, lisa chief character in 30, 114, 32, 8, 79, 
110 

My 53, 95, 100, 115, 99, 62 isa character in “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” 

My 78, 77, 103, 1, 43 is a character in “ Ivanhoe.”’ 

My whole is a passage from * The Culprit Fay.” 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In number but not in four. 
In panel but not in door. 
In winter but not in cold. 
In silver but not in gold. 
In pond but not in river. 
In arrow but not in quiver. 
In pure but not in good. 
In eat but notin food. 
In read but not in book. 
To see my whole now look. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS, 
1. From a relict take a jokist and leave an actor. 
2. From to contrive take a part of Asia and leave a com- 
panion. 
3. From to hinder take a liquid pitch and leave a color. 
4. From to lead astray take an island and leave furious. 
5. From irregularity take ceremony and leave what good 
people worship. UNCLE WILL. 





DECAPITATIONS, 


i. Behead something belonging to a window and leave a 
girl. 

2. Behead a color and leave to want. 

3. Behead an article of furniture and leave something used 
on wood. 

4. Behead what a great mavy churches are made of and 
leave a musical sound. 

5. Behead to prattle and leave something worn by ladies. 

6. Behead a small onion and leave what children would 
better not meddle with. 

7. Behead an extraordinary action and leave to devour. 

LOUISE TINKER. 
RHOMBOILD. 

Across.—1l. Something we find in every fable. 2. Aspira- 
tions. 3. An evil spirit. 4. Pertaining to the sun. 5. An 
African. Downward.—l and 9. A consonant and vowel. 2. 
An exclamation. 3. A pole. 4. Servile imitators. 5. A trop- 
ical fruit. 6. Part ota boot. 7. A small horse. 8. An abbre- 
viation. UNCLE WILL. 


ANSWERS 10 PUZZLES OF MAY 21. 

Enigma,.— 

O talk not to me of a name great in story— 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your jaurels, though ever so plenty. 

Hidden Jewel.—Garnet. 

Anagrams.— THE LADIES: 

Monastery— Minnesota— Declaring — Geometrically — Disa- 
greement—Rbode Island—Estrangemen t— Universal—Legisla. 
tors— Advertisements. 

THE GENTLEMEN : 

Astrologer— Miscellany—Forestalied — Plausibly —Disarma- 

ment — Montreal — Charleston — Peradventure — Marchioness 


Cornelian. 
Rhomboid.— DOM E 
H OM E 
i So a 
T IM E 


Floral Puzzle.—Maytlower. 

Hidden Cities.—Nevers, Athens, Berlin, Genoa, Perth, Elsi- 
nore. 

Riddle.—Crowfoot. 


[ hope my young people will not think that I believe that 
Byron was right when he wrote the words quoted in the an- 
swer to the enigma. No, we ought to live so that our days 
become more glorious as they go by. Every day increases 
our opportunities and every day ought to find us better. 

It would save me some trouble if those who send me puz- 
zles would put the answers on a separate slip of paper. I 
shall be very glad to receive any contributions to this de- 
partment which are correct and legible. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 
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COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 














A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief, 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER- 
10R and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & CO., Perfumers, New York. 


BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 
ice Cream 
Freezer. 


Sizes, - - 3to 40 Quarts. 


PRICES OF FAMILY SIZES: 
3 mart cckedael $5. 30 | 6-Quart........ $8.00 
Saoekeated $6.50 | uart...... $10.00 

7 em te ount, 20 per cent. 

The must economical freezer in the world. Will 
produce three quarts of finest quality Ice Cream, 
consuming less thag four pounds of ice and five 
minutes’ time. 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. 








THE CHOICEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. 


A.B.C. Crushed White Wheat, 
A.B.C, Oatmeal, A.8.C. Barley Food, 
A.B.C. Maize. 

Obtained four medals for superiority, and diplo- 
ma for continued superiority. The purest food for 
children and adults, All husks, cockle and impuri- 
ties removed. Can be prepared for table in fifteen 
minutes. For sale by Grocers. Ask for A.B.C, 

Brand. Manufactured by 


THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO., 
S3 Murray Street. 
CEREAL MitLs&. 
Recommended by Physicians 


Best Food for Infants, 


“After using the various 
leading preparations for In 
fants’ Food, without benefit 
to my child, I used the 
Cereal Milk. The first 
month the child gained four 
pounds, and is steadily im 

roving." — D. D peamners 
$e9 Bi ywery, New Y 





“The best artific ‘a food 1 
have ever known.” — W 
a M.D), New York, 


More beneficial than a7 other food I have ever used.”—4 


Hodgman, M. D., New York 
Sold by Druggists and Gro Manufactured by 
“THE CEREALS MANU FACTURING CO,, New York. 


CEREAL CREAM, 
= For Dyspeptics, "1k 

SPER. valids, Nursing Moth- 
“3 


ers, de. 
CEREAL L CRE Ap 


TRADE mane 


THE CEREALS 







NS 


Expressiy prepared of the 
most nutritious and digest 
ible parts of the Choicest 
Wheat and Barley 

Sold by Grocers aad Drug 
gists. 

£3 Manufactured by 

MANUFACTURING CO., 

New York 


supplied to consumers at 

rices lower than ever known 

— —— fine qualities 

ach the interior, 

being sold only in large. py ond. among the very 

wealthy. Send for reduced price-list,and compare 
with other houses. 

Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 

P.O. Box 4236. S Church St., N. Y. City. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 








La BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
47, 49, 51and 54 BERGEN 8'P.; REPOSITORY, 238 
and 20 FLATBUSH AV., near ith Av., Brookiyn. 

Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use. 


PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And ether Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


HAMS! 


Choicest Sugar Cured Hams, “Whittaker,” * Davis, 
and other brands, and ageneral assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 

J. THOMPBON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn 
Corner Henry Street. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


c 

















Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters: Jellied Game, ram 
“a. Bridal an ancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ae ai S SHOHS. 


The bestShoes are those made 


EDWINC. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 fulton St. 
Breoklyn, N.Y., 
whoare his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mail or 
express. 
All orders 
will receive 
prompt at- 
tention. 














A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


BOOT AND SHOE. 


The “ McComber”’ is the only last on which 
Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 





Dd. Ss. ba 8 fy 166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1879. ALANSON CARTER. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST Late DAYTON & CARTER, Dealer in 


or 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED, 


Two or three men, from thirty to forty- ave years 
of age. to learn how to sell my OBJEC’ TEACH- 
ING BIBLE, and, after six months’ subaibenen. to 
hire and train others. Rev. Dr. Brooks, of St. 
Louis, writes: * That its engravings are the most 
appropriate and beautifui that have ever appeared 
ina Bible.” Iwill pay «a salary of from $1,000 to 

when competent 4 train others. Give age, 
experience, - wend th 


HOLLAND, Springfield, Mase. 
ANY AGEN 


Who sends us the names and 

+> of 2 bona fide Agents 

and 12c in stamps for postage, wil! receive the 
Agents’ Journal 6 months free. The subscription 
price is 50c. per year. Every Agent should sub- 
scribe as each issue contains over 100 offers from 


reliabie firms, who wish agents. Address at once, 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York, 


























ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or 
wn. Address Ellis M’f’g Co., Waltham, Mass 


HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 
FURNACES, STOVES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 
Always on none and put up in the most work- 
Mmaniike mann 
GARDEN VASES, PARK CHAIRS and SETTERS 


No. 530 FULTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the Latest Styles. A Specialty made 
of BLACK Bets Also has the 
Agency ofa TROY LAU NDRY, where Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equa! to new 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 








wi e China and Gilas« Geods, Majolica, 
w an ay ee. Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, and Elegant 


Geeds of our own = impo on. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 





‘SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


DRY GOODS. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y, 
SUITS, COSTUMES, 


ULSTERS, SACQUES, d&c. 
STILL LOWER PRICES. 


LADIES’ LINEN ULSTERS, FROM ic. to $4.50. 
FLNE MOHAIR ULSTERS, $2.95. 














SILK-TRIMMED SUITS, from $4.86 to $15, up. 





BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, $13.50 to 

$45; bargains. 

STRIPE SILK SUITS, $12.45, UP, 
THE SUIT. 

LINES OF BUNTING SUITS, ALL COLORS, $6 


and $7.50. FROM $10 to $18.50—A BEAUTIFUL A8- 
SORTMENT. 











LAWN 8UITS 
to $6.50. 


.» LATEST STYLES, $1.85, $2, $2.50, 





COSTUMES MADE FROM INDIAN FOULARD, 
$8. BARGAINS, 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


100 SPRING SACQUES, 95 cts., $1 to $2.50 (half- 
price). 





LACE, LAWN, AND ORGANDIE 
DRESSES. 


BATHING SUITS—LARGE VARIETY. 


BOYS SUITS 


AT $1.50, $1.90, $2.25. $3, $3.25 $3.75 UP. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN THIS STOCK 


DRY GOODS. 


100 PIECES. iF ALL aA Gor, 


BUNTINGS, DESIR LA BLE ‘ 90 CENTS. 


COLORS, AND BL 
50 PIECES, 46 INCH, ALL WOOL, 
FRENCH BLACK LACK BUNTING, | 00 Cents. 








BEWING SILK DAMASSE GRENADINES, 50, 6, 
and 75 cents. 


{; 49 CENTS. 


2 PIECES LUPIN’S ALL WOOL CASHMERE, 
50c.; GREAT BARGAINS, DOUBLE FOLD. 
ALSO, 

ORGANDIES, LAWNS, SEA-SIDE SATEENS 
CAMBRICS, SCOTCH and ENGLISH ZEPHYRS, 
GINGHAMS, HENRIETTA CLOTHS, BENZAL- 
INE AND CRAPE CLOTH, AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. 





SATIN DE LYON, 
ALL sHADES 








OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND 


Price-List is Now Ready. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER AN- 
NOM, 25 CENTS. 

SINGLE COPIBS, FIFTEEN CENTS. 








EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, G2, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave, New York 


Opening of Novelties in Silks, Suits, Dress 
Goods, Ladies’ Underwear, Fancy Goods, 
ete, Prices lower than ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 
349 & 351i Sth Avenue. 


FROM AUCTION, 
A Cargo of China 


MATTINGS 


WTITE-RED CHECK 


AND 


FANCY PATTERNS, 


Just landed, arriving too late for a contract de- 
livery, will be disposed of at less than cost of im- 
portation, some as low as Lc. per yard. 


CARPETS. 


Our immense stock of Carpets, in ail the differ- 
ent grades,with borders to match, at reduced price. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 











189-191 Sixth Ave., cor, 13th St. 


NO ADVANCE! 


The now confirmed failure of the 
Silk Crop in Europe has consequently 
caused a notable advance in manu- 
factured goods, yet we will continue 
to sell until the 4th of July our entire 
stock of 


Black, Colored aud Novelty 
SILKS 


at our well-known Popular Prices, 
witha 


HEAVY REDUCTION 


in those adapted to 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 


JM come 





The disagreral le odor and injuri ous properties 
peculiar to CRAPE, ts ¢flectually vemoved,and 
no matter how rusty, Jaded or soled your Veils, 
Bonnets, 
Trimmings 


Sacques or 


sea-air, by Shriver’s Patent Process. Voucansend 
your crupebymail, Address SHRIVER & CO, 
“Domestic”? RrinpmsG, Bwoy & 14th SO.N OY 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 











ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPE 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND BPRING SHADES, 





WE LEADIN 


Black Dress Silks 


Black a Coods. 


OWER 





FORKIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE, Sere ioouns MAILED 








Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. | 





R. H. MACY & CO. 





CARPETS. 


AM IMMENSE STOCK, 


COMPRISING 
WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, &c.,, 
OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
AT RETAIL, 
BY 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


INCLUDING A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


‘ ’ 
New and Exclusive Designs, 
iWITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 
ALSO, INDIA, TURKEY, AND PERSIAN 
RUGS AND MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, ETC., 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 


And EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FLOOR COVER- 
ING, ALL AT 


Extraordinary Low Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURCHES, 
HOTELS AND STKAMERS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, and RE-« 
TAILERS, 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R.R. Station, 
JOHN VAN GAASBECK, Manager. 
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Vor. XTX., No. 24. 








Publisher's Department. 


New York, JuNeE 11, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Unton, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time. they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ats mps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
aid advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise. 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, mouvey order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BostON O#¥FICE: Shunaway & Co., 21 Brom- 
tleld Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 





Brain and Nerve Food, 


Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 194, 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases, impuired vitality and debility. 

F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N. Y. 

By druggists or mail, $1. 





Recent experiments ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIME PHOSPHATES ADDED TO THE FOOD 
UPON THE NORMAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
BONES, AND OF THE TISSUES GENERALLY OF 
THE ANIMAL ORGANISM. 

Chemical Central Sheet, Leipsic, 1878, p. 495 

“Lehman has shown, by experiments op 
young animals, that food deficient in phos- 
phates impairs the full development of the 
bones of the skeleton, not only, but also exer- 
cises an essential influence on the develop- 
ment of the individual organs of the body. 
Rachitis (Rickets) followed the feeding of a 
pig for 126 days, with potatoes only—an effect 
due to this, nutritiously considered, imper- 
fect variety of food. With other pigs of the 
same breed, which were fed with potatoes to 
which were added phosphates and dried and 
ground flesh meal, absolutely leached of alt 
soluble matters, for the same length of time, 
the skeletons were normally developed. 

“ But Lehman found that with these animals 
it made a difference what kind of phosphates 
were used. Two pigs fed with phosphate of 
potassa bad specifically lighter bones than 
others which received with this salt phos- 
phates and carbonates of lime.” 

These results are the repetition with quad- 
rupeds of what Chossat Icng since found with 
birds. He fed pigeons exclusively on wheat 
and distilled water. After a time, the bones 
of the legs became so frail that they broke in 
the efforts of the birds tostand. Some pigeons 
perished utterly; others, when very feeble, 
were supplied, some with phosphate of lime 
and others with carbonate of lime, and both 
wholly recovered. 

The phosphates of wheat are chiefly phos- 
pbates of potassa. These require lime from 
extraneous sources to convert these salts into 
phosphates of lime, which are not only essen- 
tial and indispensable to teeth and bones, but 
more or less are constituents of all the other 
organs. 

These experimental results bear on the 


Edison’s Electric Pen. 


This curious and valuable invention has 
been very extensively described and com- 
mended, and is so rapidly coming into general 
use that the manufacturers are unable to 
keep up with their orders. To be clearly 
understood the pen must be seen and used. 
As its name implies, it depends for its efti- 
ciency on that wonderful ayent, electricity, 
whose nature Mr, Edison is doing so much to 
develop. The pen is simply a metallic tube 
tapering to a point. In this point a sharp 
needle works up and down, and is 80 adjusted 
that its point projects slightly beyond that of 
the tube. It will be readily understood that 
if the tube is beld perpendicularly on paper, 
and the needle driven downwards, a small 
hole will be made through the paper. A series 
of these holes, side by side, make a line 
through which ink may be pressed as through 
the openings of a stencil plate, and the line, of 
course, can be extended into the curves of 
Jetters and figures. Now comes in electricity 
to drive the needle so that it will make per 
forations at the rate of 21,000 a minute. 
Guiding it over smooth paper and writing 
with a large bold hund,a steneil is formed 
which caa be used severul hundred times. A 
means is thus afforded for the preparation of 
circulars, and the like, which must come into 
general use. A little patience is necessaay at 
the outset in becoming acustomed to the 
somewhat heavy pen and its attachments, 
but this is readily overcome, and the appara- 
tus is managed without dificulty, A small 
battery and press accompany the pen, which 
is shipped, with full directions, ready for use. 





Frink’s Reflectors, 

It bas long been an object with those hav- 
ing the care of churches and public halls to 
provide some way of lighting that at the same 
time should be a means of ventilation. This 
difficulty seems to be effectually solved by Mr. 
[. P. Frink’s celebrated corrugated crystal 
glass reflectors, which are now so extensively 
used in buildings of this character, and which 
certainly afford the best means of illumina- 
tion now before the public. The forms of 
this reflector are so familiar that it is not 
necessary to describe them, as there is hardly 
a hall ora church in the country of any pre- 
tensions where they may not be found, and 





we presume itis sate to say there is not one 
where they have not answered perfectly all | 
that is claimed for them. The heat of the 
lamps or gas draws up the foul air, which 
passes through an opening in the reflector 
into the roof, thus keeping the atmosphere 
free from noxious odors and substances; 
whilst the reflection obtained from it is supe- 
rior to that of any other form of lamp ot burn- 
erin use. It is stated by those who use it that 
the economy of the arrangement is remark- 
able. Mr. Frink is also the patentee of the 
window reflectors which are needed to throw 
light into dark offices and counting-rooms, 
which in cities, where economy of space is an 
object, are too frequent. In such this inven- 
tion is found to be invaluable. 





E. D. Basstord & Co, 


The name of Bassford is so familiar to house- 
keepers that it is hardly necessary to call at- 
tention to the establishment as being the 
acknowledged headquarters for all kinds of 
housefurnishing goods. Butif there are any 
who have never seen the famous store at the 
Cooper Institute, with its glittering array of 
silver-plate and chinaware, and have never in- 
spected the varied stock of kitchen and house- 
hold utensils, they will do well to send to Mr. 
Bassford for one of his catalogues and price- 
lista, in which his stock is detailed with suffi- 
cient explicitness to allow any one to purchase 
goods without necessarily visiting the store. 
Amongst our subscribers Mr. Bassford is 
probably widely known, as we bave heretofore 
called frequent attention to his announce- 
ments, and to the reliability with which his 





value of the phosphate of lime introd 
into the system by the use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, which is attracting the attention 
of a large number of the medical fraternity, 
and from the use of which exceedingly fav- 
orable reports bave been made. The most 
extensive experiments in this direction are 
desirable. 





An Appeal. 


The end of the school year of the American 
Missionary Association is near at hand. Its 
teachers and missionaries must soon return 
North, and will need the balance of their 
small salaries to enable them to doso. This 
necessary demund makes a special drain upon 
our treasury, and we, therefore, earnestly ap- 
peal to Our friends to enable us to meet it 
withoutdebt. We hope that churches whose 
collections occur now will make them as large 
as possible, and rewit promptly. And we ask 
our friends, in whose heart is a warm love for 
the cause, to come to our relief with special 
contributions for this emergency. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 


M. E. Srrresy, Cor. Sec. 
66 Reade St., New York City. 





Mats for gentlemen at popular prices. Cor- 
rect styles ready. Fine silk bate $5. Burke, 
214 Broadway, N. Y. 


i is conducted. It is not teo much to 
say that every one dealing with him may cal- 
sulate upon receiving goods as represented 
and upon not being charged more for them 
than fair market prices. Mr. Bassford calls 
special attention at this time to the fol- 
Jowing discounts upon cash bills on the prices 
given in his price-list: Ona bill of $50, 24 
per cent.; on $100, 5 per cent.; on $150, 734 per 
cent.; on $250,10 per cent. Mr. Bassford has 
on hand also the Vienna Coffee Pot, which 
was first introduced at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, and with which coffee may be made 
upon the table, rivaling in strength and ex- 
cellence of flavor that sold at the famous 
Vienna Bakery. 





Wedding March Bouquet. 


The perfumes of Messrs. Colgate & Co. are 
rapidly displacing those of foreign manufac- 
turers, being found to be quite as delicate 
and lasting in their fragrance. Their cologne 
water is considered by those who have used 
it far superior to the imported Farina, and 
the “ Wedding March Bouquet” not infe- 
rior to Lubin’s Heliotrope or Atkinson's 
White Rose. People of refined taste do not, 
of course, care to be scented to excess, or to 
bear around with them a perfume that will 
be obnoxious to their friends. By using the 
Wedding March Bouquet one may rely upon 








pleasing one’s own sense and that of others. 


An Important Improvement in Ice 
Pitchers. 


It has been very clearly demonstrated that 
one of the most fruitful sources of disease is 
the use of impure water for drinking or cook- 
ing purposes. Great care should be taken 
that the source from which the supply of 
water is drawn is pure, and still greater care 
that the vessels used for holding it should be 
of such material as not to impart any dele— 
terious matter. Many of the ice pitchers in 
use, in which water for drinking often stands 
several hours, are made with metal linings 
with soldered joints, others with an enamel 
lining in which more or less metal forms a 
part, and are constructed with the linings 
soldered fast in the pitcher, so it is impossible 
to clean them properly. It has been demon- 
strated that the mineral and alkaline proper- 
ties often found in water, and which do not 
necessarily injure it, often act on the solder 
and surface of the metal in such a manuer as 
to decompose it, enough 8o that traces of lead 
have been found by analyzing water that has 
stood in an ice pitcher but a few hours. The 
Patent China-Lined Ice Pitcher manufactured 
by Reed & Barton overcomes all these objec- 
tions. The lining is of fine stone-china, and 
the pitcher is so constructed that the lining can 
easily be removed for cleaning, leaving no 
chance for rust and other foreign matter to 
collect between the lining and outer wall, 
thus entirely preventing the disagreeable odor 
which most ice pitchers are found to emit 
after being used for a sbort time. 





Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 


assets the $536,387.49 marked off in 1876, $83,275.- 
57 marked off in 1877, $137,278.11 marked off 
in 1878, besides the $137,012.40 of worthless 
*avents’ balances,’ marked off and charged to 
expense account in 1876, and a considerable 
amount of uncollectable items reported uhder 
the head of ‘accrued and past-due interest.’ 


If a company “marks up” its assets when 
real estate is advancing, it is right and just to 
“mark down” when values recede. 

—Governor Robinson has signed several 
measures which will very materially affect the 
insurance interest. Among others, he signed 
the act for the incorporation of life, health and 
casualty insurance companies. This bill was 
drawn by Attorney-General Schoonmaker, 
and makes important changes in the Insur- 
ance laws of the State. [t denies to life in- 
surance companies the authority to make any 
insurance other than upon the lives of per- 
sons, and authorizes the formation of com- 
panies to make any three of the following 
kinds of insurance:—First, upon the health of 
persons; second, against the injury, disable- 
ment or death of persons resulting from 
traveling or general accidents by land or 
water; third, guaranteeing the fidelity of 
persons holding places of public or private 
trust; fourth, upon the lives of horses, cattle 
and other live stock; fifth, upon plate glass 
against breakage, and sixth, upon steam boil- 
ers against explosion. But a company or- 
ganized to make insurance upon the lives of 
cattle, horses and other live stock can make 
no other insurance. The Governor has also 
signed the following biills:—To regulate the 
issuance of policies and the reinsurance there- 
of by fire insurance companies transacting 
business in this State; to amend an act regu 
lating the amount of capital stock for tire 
and marine insurance companies. 








Insurance Hotes. 


—Mr. J. D. Fish has been appointed Re- 
ceiver of the Globe Life Insurance Company 
of this city, in spite of the opposition of the 
policy-holders, and in defiance of the best in- 
terests of all the poor people who had invested 
their money in the institution. The Globe 
was a mutual company ; that is, it “* belonged 
to the policy-bolders,”’ but how little the 
policy-holders have to say in the management 
of their property wus very forcibly illustrated 
in Judge Westbrooke’s court. It will be re- 
membered that the movement to place this 
company in the hands of a receiver came 
from the inside of the institution. The trus- 
tees cut down the value of the assets, made 
the company insolvent, and then secretly ap- 





| plied for the appointment of a receiver, and 


that receiver J. D. Barrow, the President of 
the concern. When the policy- holders, * who 


| own the company,” heard of this, they had but 
|}a few bours in which to combine and resist 


the scheme. The general agents went to 
Albany, and, with a petition representing 


| some eight thousand policy-holders, begged 


that a receiver be not appointed. They 
were willing to scale down their policies 
any sum so as to make the company 
solvent. Judge Westbrooke and the Attor- 
ney-General, however, infurmed the policy- 
holders, ‘“‘ who own the company,” that they 
had no business in court, that 1t was a plece 
of impudenice on their part; that the time 
had come for a receiver, and that a receiver 
should and must be appointed. The Judge 
kindly consented to look over the papers 
presented by the policy-holders, but an- 
nounced at the same time that he would 
appoint a receiver the following day. The 
plan in the office of the company was to have 
President Barrow made receiver; but there 
are wheels within wheels. There is a Re- 
ceivership Ring at Albany hungry for the 
spoils, and there isa long line of gentlemen 
who have done the State some service waiting 
patiently for a receivership. Judges bave 
their friends who must be provided for, and 
this Globe Company will furnish a splendid 
living for eight or ten politicians for life. 
There never was a greater outrage perpetra- 
ted, and the laws which permit it are a dis- 
grace to the State, and legalize the robbery 
ofthe widow, the orphan and the defenceless. 

—The remarkable and disastrous experi- 
ences of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company obtained by its investments 
in Western real estate, are attracting the at- 
tention of the profession, and the question is 
whether there are not other companies which 
have suffered somewhat similarly. The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life has not only lost two or 
three years’ interest money on its invest- 
ments, but has purchased the property for 
far more than its worth, and, thus inflated, it 
stands in the list of asseta. The Union Mutual 
Life, of Maine, which suffered somewhat by the 
same class of investments, did not adopt the 
above foolish plan of swelling the assets. 
President John E. De Witt, in his report, just 
issued, says: 

“The Westera loans have been reviewed and 
revalued; and in the oase of those in and 
around Chicago,wkere the largest investments 
are, toe values put upon the several pieces of 
property are not those of the usual certificates 
of appraisal. but are sworn valuations. After 
ane ve $137,278.11 in reduction of values, 

y still | a surplus, on a four per 
pg: valuation, M assachusetts standard, of 
$154,478.27 over all liabilties. If it continued 
the course formerly ae pd a us 
would poze increased t ion 
000; viz., it should have still moluded 








Financial, 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, June 2, to Saturday, 
June 7 
Geverument Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
June 2. June 4. June 7. 
G8. 1680. F..cccccccee ; 
i, Wie © ccccccsecese 
6s, i881, bs eceee 
tis, ISB1. G..... 


5s. funded. 1881.6. . 
5a. funded. 1881. o.. 
le ° out 





Bids for State Bonds. 
aq} ste.88, due "44-95. . 








-% 
47 | Mo & St Jo, '36...1 
47 | Mo.H. &8. J. due "87. 
7 | N. Y. 68 
2 |N. Y.é8.@ C, " 
Ala. % | N. ¥.6e 
Ala., 88 of eessece N. Y. 6s. 
Alabama 8, '93 .. . 2 | N. Y. 6s. 
Ala, class A,2 to 5. 4755 N. Y. 68, 
Ala., Class A,small 47 | N.C. 6s, 0... 
Ala.,Class B, 5e..... 7 N.C. 6a, A. 7 
At Come 2to5. 57%) N.C.. N.C.R., a = 
| N.C.N.C, R 78, c.0.. 
N.C., N.C.K.. > 105 
N.C.N.C. a6 
N.C. F. Bg 
| N.C. F, Bh 
N.C, D.. 1456 
r N.C. n. dbs 
on 6s. mi 8-38 Seabee 102 | «N.C, sp. 3% 
QR. 5By Be. cccocccccce 111s) N.C. sp. 3% 
Ga, 78, ind. .... +... lik; N.C. sp. % 
" Ohio coocee 109 
Obio 66, '86.... ..... Ww 


Rhode island 68.C.. 112 
— Carolina te.. 45% 
0 ‘ 





J.aJ.. WwW 

| do A.£0.. 10 

F.Act. "66 10 

| do 66.1.C."89J. 

> | do 68, L.C..88AaU 40 

. Se, 20 | 8, C. Ts, of '88....... 0 
ia. 8s. lev. of '%... 20 | 8. C. nfd..... 2% 
La. 7s.cn,’i4.... ... 42 (Ten. oa." 0, herr nee 35 
La. 78. email wanes 38 | ‘Tenn. es n.8.’14.. = 





1 
Mo. A. U., '9%....... WW 
Foreign Exchange.— - 
ays. 
London prime bankers, 4.87!¢ @4.81 K 


WM.B.HATCH &CO., 


BANKERS, 

25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM B. HaATcu, THOMAS H. BOUDEN, 
FRANK JENKINS. 

Messrs. WM, B,. HATCH & CO. bes leave to in- 
form their friends and the public that they have 
entered into the generat Banki ane Commission 
business, at 25 Pine Street, New 

The firm.will give their attention in the purchase 
and sale on commission of Government, State, and 
Municipal Bonds, Railroad Bonds and Stocks, and 
all classes of securities dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange, and all reputable securities 
bought an~ soid in the open market. They will 
also negotiate loans and commercial paper, allow 
interest on deposits. and give tneir especial atten- 
pow | = the temporary or permanent investment of 


mThe Yirm will be represented at the New York 
Stock Kxchunge by one of its — whose ac- 
quaintance and long experience in the Board will 
insure prompt and ometat stitution to all bust- 
ness intrusted to them. 


Y ORNIA AND OTHER MIN- 
— ae STOCKS, 


3 days. 
4.8955 @4.89 4 











We buy and sel' Mining Stocks at the 
SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW YORK MINING 
STOCK KXCHANGES, 
Or elsewhere, ae for cash cr on # margin, ex- 
chusively on commission only, and a paid 
+7 us ip ne”, York; our enon von 
EMBERS OF THE bs RK MINING 
eee EXCHAN 


eaiso organize mining ce a on first-class 
pend and ‘developed sidSiad and silver mines. 
aon 


Y &CO 
Bankers, Brokers, an . No 43 Pine 8t., 
New York. 
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PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


I. N. PHELPS, 
JAMES STOKES, BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., N. ¥., 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ISSUE TRAVELLER'S CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


On the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States. 84,301,897.07 


Total Liabilities, saciuding 

Re-insurance 2 £20,585-36 
Surplus 871,291.21 
Income in U. 8. during 1878 > 600,583.34 
Expenditures, including 

losses . ; 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OFFICE, 
45 William St. 


{ESIDENT MANAGER, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yora, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to te Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 
Bist December, 1878.............+. $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Pelicies nes marked Si 
8. 1,848,697 36 


off ist January, 187 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 83 
No Policies have been issued upon 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked (ff from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 
Losses paid deca the 


4,186,024 92 





same period . $2,012,784 45 
Returns of er 

miums ap 
_ Expenses... 43859,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock. City, Bank and other 

as os a 63s ce veege os es 10,086,758 00 

ans secured by Stoc ks, and ‘other- 

| a rer tr 704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at........... 619,084 50 
Premium Notes xs Bills Receivable, 1,520,259 74 
Se eae eee 381,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets..... $18,290,068 1¢ 320,468 16 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their lege al representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of | 


1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
trom which date all interest thereon wil cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1878, for whicb 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
—==— 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cor.igs, 
JoHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
RoBertT L. Stuart, 
James G, DEFoREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILuiaM Bryce, 
WiiuiaM H, Foee, 
Peter V. Kino, 

Tos. B. CopprxNeton, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


J. D. Jorgs, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 

James Low, 

Davip LANE, 

Gorpvon W. BURNHAM, 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

Wu. Stureis, 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

JosiaH A, Low, 

Wim E. Dongs, 

Roya PHELPs, 

Tomas F. Younes, 

. A. Hann, 

JouN D. HEWLETT, 

Wim H. Wess, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, BeEnsamin H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 7, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 44,782 pkgs. 
Exports were 16,570 pkgs. There was a decline of 
fully 1}@2c. per |b. on all grades, and, notwith- 
standing an active home demand and large export 
trade, there are considerable lots of both State 
and Western go over unsold. There were sales of 
best sour cream creameries at l7c.. some sweet 
creams at 15¥c., léc.,and I6%e. Also free sales of 

| dairy make at 13-., l4c.. and léc., the latter price 
for finest eelections. In Western butter there 
was big business for export, finest creameries sel)- 
ing at \64e.@lic., dairy packed at 124%@lic., but the 
bulk of business wasin good ladle-packed stock, 








which sold at l0@l2c. We quote: Sour cream 
creamery butter, 16%@I%c.; sweet do., 15@16c; pri- | 
vate dairy butter :elections;l5c.; do., in lots, 13¢ | 


| 14e.; do., white hay make, 5@6c. ; 
ery butter, asin quality, 10@13c, 
Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 52,' 
boxes. Exports were 44,208 box There was 
only moderate business, and prices were 
and very irregular. 
full cream, fancy, 74¢.; do., choice to fine, 64@ 
iec.; State Factory, balf skimmed, 4@5c.; do., skim- 
med, l@3ec, 
Eggs.—Prices have ruled steady al! the week 
and close at 13\c. for best marks. 


imitation cream- 


es. 





Beans,— Market steady. We quote: Marrows. 
per bush.. 62 Ibs., €1.30@§1.38 ; mediums, per bush., 
62 Ibe., $1.25@$1.35. 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


®5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York 
OFFER FOR SALE 


We auots: State Factory, new | 


» 
ie | 


lower | 


| 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROW CREAMERIES | 


AND FARM DAIRIE8 
Buyers served direct from St. John’s Park, « 
or Midland Depots. 


wr Erie 


Orders by 





David W. Lewis & Co., 


BROAD STREET, NEW YORK.) 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(f{neorporated 1850. 


261 262 & 263 Broadway, 


85 





N.Y, 


Assets .$4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus... ... i ke 826,873 99. 
JAMES BU EL. - - President. 
Also President of the imp. and Tracers’ Na- 


tional 
C. P. TBAL EiGH, Secretar 
. BR NaN, Nuperinte ndent. 

- BURFORD, Actuary. 
AU Endowment acl and Approved Claims 
in ~‘ will be discounted at7 per cent. 
atio 

All forme of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental 4 Sreekiya, cor. Court and Mon- 





SEO 


due 
upon present- 




















e Sts.,and No. 1(# Broad. 
Buildings. way. B.D: 
Cash Aseets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... $3,34 Z: et 24 
Reserve fo rlosses,dividends,etc. ‘2% > 9653 88 
Capita) (paid up in cash).......... . 
Unearned Reserve Fund.......... 1, 31 
FED SN iets vehntinnptidiindie se 1,03) te 22.27 





crnuSieeg. & S:: HOPE, President. 











(LIQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

bigh medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take, 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphiet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 


| bottle free of expense, except express charges. 


Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORES, Providence, R.I 


Mail have especial attention. | 


| Simpl 


| Chills and all 
| Druggists, 50 


a 


| tion of the body sympathizes with the seat of the | 


functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles. veins, 
arteries, Ac., are al] more or less affected. | 
delinquents require a medicine combining the pro- | 
perties of a stumachic, an alterative, a purgative, 

a tonic, and a sedative to bring them back to their 

duty; and all these 
most effective forms, are united in 


the great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and all its 
concomitant consequences. 


'SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


of the bes A est European Make, and unrivaled for 
Fiexib lity, Durability, and Evenness of Point. 


SWAN ALL | N; | 
| In Twenty Nambers. Samples, including the popu- 


lar numbers, 1- 9-5-8- 1 5 7 Loh a a 3- 1 6- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


To Rational Invalids.—in sickness every por- 





disorder. When the stomach fails to perform its 


These Fi 
ne Points 
| wil be sent by mail, for trial, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


Ivison, BLaKEMAN, TayLor & Co, 


138 aol 140 Grand Street, New York. 


THE TAMP:CO BUSTS 


wrsedin 


elements, in their purest and | 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIB8TS8. 





ey sttve, 


AE MOST PL 


& 


DR. WARNER'S EALTH CORSET 


and “kir: “uppcrter are the greatest 
improvement:, r: «dein Corsets. they 


To Freeserve your Teeth 






Delluc’s 









UssE ONLY A aphrote fies velvet, very flexible and -ontain 
pt AN Preparations .,| The FLEXIB .£ HIP CORSET, 
i fe) (120 bones) perfect case and 1s 
¢ . ° Warranted not to break over the ops, 
in Biscotine, Price e135. 
n" (Infant’s Food.) | For Sai by tending Merchants. 


W. RNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Puria Exposition, 1878, 


Eau. 


ANGELIQUE 
r .< 
00TH WAS 


£ §.P. Hair Tonic | (QAt | 
= Toilet Waters, | 
& Sachets D’Iris, | | 





w 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough | 
Syrup, &0., £e. 


635 BROADWAY 
NEN -YORK. 


3SnNti 


@OLD EVERYWHERE 





hi A-SIDE HOME FOR INVALIDS.—Surf 
Ba 


Roo ms, Splendid Scenery, a Quiet Home. Aigrand 
place to build up health again. 


thing, "ea Breeze, Good Medical Care, Large 





Write fora circu- 


Mow Lonsed, Cost Make the — pS. the world. 


Address,°T. Sn perior to er than 


ar. D. Crothers. 





tion, 68 Cortianct Street, New York. 
| caper. 


, and less than the weight 
Cannot Crack. Fire Proof. Can be 
put on by any Carpenter. 

7 per cent. saved in freight, with 
No breakage in carriage or paging 
on. §#~ Will last a life-time. ue 
for full description and prices to the 
IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 

P. 0. Box 2528, New York City. 


»x Free to any Minister. 
THIRD 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY QUARTER 


Contains two pages devoted to each Lesson, a Map showing Paul’s Travels, a Model 
Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, a Temperance 
Lesson, and six pages of Music. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, Thorough. 


n their merits, as recommended by 
rome patieat to another, Moore’s 
Pilules have become the most 
popular medicine of the day for 

Malarial Diseases. 8o!d by 
or 3 cents (50-5), See pamphlet 
. Moore on Malaria,” sent free on anvplica- 
Mention this 





Dr. « 
Trial b« 








100 Copies for three months cost only - - - 3.00 
50 Copies for three months cost only - - = 1.50 
25 Copies for three months cost only - ° +75 

Specimen Copy 3 Cents; Simgle Copy, per year, © 12 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Chautauqua Secular Teachers’ Retreat. 

A “ Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from 
* ae 17 to August 2, with Conversasioni conducted by Prof. Pretrs, 
of Minnesota, Dr. Jos. ALpzas, of New York, Prof. Bearp, of Penn- 

sylvania, and Prof. J.W. Dicximsos. Sec'y Boston Board of Ed- 

ucation, and other eminent educators. (For particulars, see 
special programme.) 












CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
LANGUAGES 
















Will begin at Chantangua Chan- 
tauqua Lake, N.Y., Thursday, July 17, 
and close on Thursday, August 28, 1879. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, wil] be taught 
by the “Natural Method.” 

Competent instructors are announced, among 
whom are Prof. T. T. Towarents, formerly of the 










The Chautauqua Lectures. 

Aug. 3-21, 1879. During the Ses¢ion of the Chautauqua 
School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, 

Philologteal, Historical, Scientific, and Theological 
Subjects, ty the Professors of the School, and also 
by eminent lecturers present at the annual 
“Chactauqua Assembly." Among the ject- 
urers announced are Josers Cook, of Bos 
ton; Dr. Hoper, of Princeton; and Bisnop 
Siupsox, of Philadelphia. We shali 
combine study with recreation. Our 


“Sauveur School,” in Greek, Prof. J. H. Wormas, in 







place of meeting on Chautauqya 
Lake cannot be surpassed for 
healthfulness and for beauty of 







German, Prof. A. Latanpm in French, ete., etc., etc. 


} ; scenery. For Special Circul 
For particulars concerning Tuition, Board, Teachers, a add ae on wae, Pisinécla 
Address Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfieid, New Jersey. New Jersey. 








GOSSAMER HAMMOCKS. 
uld own a good Hammock. Thereis no other one article that will give on@- 
oyment in warm weather as a hammock s tched in the shade, and any- 
one who does not own one misses much of the pleasure e obtained in the summer 
i months. If you are going on a vacatic a into the woods ort 1e seashore, take a Hammock 
f with you; it will repay ite cost hundreds of times. “The most common Hammock in the 
country is the imported Mexican Grass Hammock ; this is made of vegetable fibre and soon 
} rots and unravels. The Hammock we offer is the Union Gossamer Interwove Hammock 
made of doubled and twisted cotton cord, knotted at every mesh. It can be cut almost to 
ee yetit will not unravel, and it will never rot. They weigh almost nothing and can 
oe carried in the pocket. They are handsc ree | trimmed in red and blue, with nickel 
rings. The copa pace is os 5; we will send a Gossamer Hammock, to an adorn by 
express, for @1.50; by mail, ostpai aid, 20 cents extra AULDIN CO-w - 


zi 6Every one sh 
half so much e 













NATIONA 


Gen’! Agents, 43 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








TWENTY CENTS WILL SECURE for THREE MONTHS, on TRIAL, THE 


*scuoo: | EAGHER 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; Clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Our NEW Sunday School LIBRARIES. 


“MODEL’ No.1. $20. 


50 Volumes, I16mo, 12,329 Pages. 


‘MODEL’ No. 


50 Volumes, Smo, 9,182 Pages. 
No better books issued. Approved by the leading denominations. 
Good paper, printing, and binding. In nice chestnut case. © 


New York, or Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester, Chicago, San Francisco. 


150 Nassau St., 
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CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


White Bpdlian ak hn An c= eh he) pes.$16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete comp. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 00 
ve ome. 0 French China Tea Sets, 8 50 
Fine Shh yh. Fr ch China Cups ane Gopoers. doz, 200 
Chemaiee Bote, Ih pl goes, Sgoce ed te oo white 30 
E-FUR. NisHING @ D3. 
doops FROM WescLy TRADE Bauae A 
SPECIALTY 
Illustrated Catalogue —" zeta hans mailed free 
On application. Estimates furnished 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, RE City 
Goods carefully selected and panes for trans. 
portation free of charge. Send C. O. D.,or P.O. 
money-order. 


REED & BARTON, 


Silver-Plated Ware 
Table, Dinner, Tea, 
and Water Sets, 


EPERCNES, 
Fruit € Cake Baskets 
Butler, Baking, 
Vegetable, and 
Entree Dishes, 
TUREENS, 
DINNER, 


BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 





PATENT CHINA-LINED 
Ice Pitchers. 
KNIVES, 


SPOONS, 
FORKS, etc. 


Also, a great variety of 


VASES, COLOGNE SETS, 


CARD CASES, 
CHILDREN’S CUPS, 
PLATES AND 
BOWLS. 
Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, Etc. 





ORIENT PATTERN. 


No. 686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





U2 Woda 
yitk asian 
Cosjuny 


 Dunetise vn 










eee AF 11-2 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, |: 


Toothpicks, Etc. 
180 BROADWAY, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


NEW YORK. 





Those answering an Advertiseme 
will confer a favor u 
tiser and the Pub 


m™ 
n the Adver. 
b ting 


that they the adve t 
= at fan Une vertisemeut ip 


Silver Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


E. D. Basstford 


WITHOUT DOUBT THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


TON Ty 7 OY 
HOUSE - FURNISHER 
IN AMERICA, 

HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-LIST 

FOR 1879. 
HOUSEKEE ae SHOULD BE WITHOU T| 
N NOT TO PATRONIZE HIM, TO 
AVE THEMSELVES FROM ates IMPOSED | 
Sa .L DEALERS, WHO THEM- 


8 Y UT THE SAME PRICE A8S 
BASSFORD RETAILS AT. THIS BOOK OF 80 





HaD A c 
TO ANY ‘AbD REss. 


Edward D. peta 


HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, 
CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, | 
WOODENWARE, AND 
| 


REFRIGERATORS, 


1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16, AND 17 COOPER INSTITUTE, 
CORNER OF 8TH ST. AND 3D AND {TH AVS.. | 
NEW YORK CITY. | 


| 

This Lawn 

Ty Fy Stool is made ot 
econ growth 





strorgest and 
7 - pat a 


tiv 
if Sena "The seat 
is 7 coe < | 
sa 


aan “- = 
together wi — 
bolts and 


without glue, so 
that rain does 
notinjureit. it! 


compactly an 
Sa weighs less 
than any cther 
= stool | 
\>= 1p 








| 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE, 


Alburgh Springs, Vt., 
Will Open June 15, theroughly renovated. 


+The location is near the head of Lake Coomoioia, 
amid very picturesque scenery. Especial attrac- 
tions are Offered to all seeking pure air, healthful 
a in fishing and boating, with dalightful drives 
(only a few miles from a). he widely- 
famous Lithia and Sulphur Springs are on the 
poaee. which are especially efficacious remedies 
r diseases of the skin and blood, scrofula, rheu- 
matian. . dzapeneia. kidney and female complaints. 
No pains will be spared to make ita desirable home. 
Inquiries may be made of G. D. Gilman, 307 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or C.C. Knap ” weeene 
N.H., until June 1, after, ina  Albusgh 
NAPP, roorteter. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


| No. 17 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 

This House is situated on Beacon Hill, near 
the State House, and commands a fine view of | 
Boston Harbor. Rooms delightfully cool and 
pleasant during the summer months. All the 
theaters and principal stores are within five | 
| minutes’ walk. Central, but quiet. 


Revere House 


BUSTON, MASS. 














The subscriber having secured a long lease of 


| this favorite hotel, on liberal terme, announces 
| RATES REDUCED to $2.50 and $3 per 


screws. and| Telegraph, steam and gas. 


\ shuts up , more | nificent, valley and mountain. 


. , | 
— Ww ; White it is 
a” h the} 


cheapest, it is equal t> the best in use. “Dealers T | 


such goods in al! places will get them to fill 


mand. They weigh two pounds each, and wilt ‘ye New London, Conn., th season. 
gect by maiion receipt of the price and 32 cents | surpassed accommodations and attractions ; boat- | 


for postage. 
Price 25 Cents. 


| 


| 


Day. 





Notwithstanding this reduction in price, the un 
rivalled exceilence of the table will be maintained. 


CHAS. B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 





White Ash, the CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


P. O., Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y. 


OVERLOOK =MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


House new in 1878, e.larged and improved 
for 1879. Contains all modern improvements. 


3,000 feet above tile water. 
than other botel in the Catskills. 
Terms $3 per 
day. Reasonable terms for week or month. 
For circulars, address 
James Smith, Proprietor. 


PEQUOT HOUSE AND VILLAS, 





Nowopen. Un- 


ing, sea bathing, fishing; pure air, perfect drain- 
age. For circulars or engagements address, 





MILLERS FALLS 00,, Cae eer 


74 CHAMBERS ST., 
NEW YORK. 


THE 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 








Easy to learn to ride. 


| 
| 
| 


| ‘ALBEMARLE HOTEL: 


An ordinary rider | 


can distance the best horse in a day’s run 


over ordinary roads, 


C. Waller rode 1,172) 
miles in 6 days at Agricultural Hall, London. | 


| Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, with 


price-list and full information. 


re —<ié‘iTHEE«~PPOPPE MF’ c co., 


} 84 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass. 





| 5 Chromo ‘& Gilt-edge asst’d Carga name in 


j gold,10c, Franklin Print’g Co., . Haven, Ct. 





50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards. with name 
Iéc. 40 chromos, lOc. star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 


| livera! arrangements made with families. Address 
for engagements, Sturtevant House, New_York: 
Clarendon Hotel, a. gr Delevan House, 
Albany. CHAS. E. LELAND. 


a SPRINGS, N. Y., 
“THE COLUMBIAN.” 
en June 15. 


Oo 
GEO. L. CAREY, Proprietor, 
(From St. James Hotel, Jacks<nville.) 





id 


| First class. 





ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


} 
| Report : 


Elevation over | 
500 feet higher | 
Views mag- | 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 








t®” Particular attention is invited to our 
| Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
| and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
| to wear receive,an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
| This feature renders these goods more eco- 
| nomical and durable than those of any other 
| manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
| tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


<2 To protect the purchaser 
| against imitations, it should be 
|observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, “1847, ROCERS BROS., 


— FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
| Fairs where exbibited, from the World’s Fair, 
| 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelphia 
| Exhibition. 1876. 
ee Extract from the American Institute 
“Their Porceiain-Lined, Double- 
| Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and Poesess all 


| the qualities the Company claim.’ 


*We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the world.” 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


31 PARK PLACE, 
NEW 





Up-Stairs, 
YORK, 
Lawn Tennis, Archery, 

Cricket, Lacrosse, 


! 

And other Implements for Out-Door Games. 
Wholesale and Retail, 

| Price-Lists on application. 





EDISON’S 
Electric Pen & Press 


A Wonderful Invention, 
maa as Useful as Wonder- 
uw 


| 


It is used for duplica- 
ing written or printed 
matter, when from three 
:o0 ten thousand copies 
. = wanted. and is super- 

@ the printing press 

and 4 ail eines means of muitip\ying printed copies. 

is invaluable for educational institutions, 

parenes, banking and werner? houses, profes- 

| sional and business men. Send for price-list and 

; samples of work. Call at_the office and see it in 
actual operation. 


| T. CLELAND, General _Eastern Agent, 
200 BROADWAY, NEW :YORK. 





‘JOIN OUR COLONY! "ANT 00!°° 


J Maps & pamphlets free. J. ¥. Manche eee Va. 











THE KEYSTONE MATTRESS. 


| Durable, Comfortable, Cleanly 


g™ Eend for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 


Healthful and Ecopomical. 
rable Spring Bed i nm Gee 
ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufacturers. No. aio arket Street, Philadeiphia. 





Altogether. the Most 


BEDSTEADS A SPECIALTY. 





USsSH ONLY 









| 
| 
shade from PURE WHIT 
BE 


| 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is 
Smooth, Glossy, Durab} ete Elastic ws te and Economical; and of any 


to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the 


PAINT, the necessity of of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 

506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, III.; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 

Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 





THE MACKHINNON PEN. 





The@ply Diamond-Tipped, 
nical-Pointed 
FOU NTAL PER AK 
FLUID INK PENCIL 
in the world. All others are 
cheap imitations. Before buy- 
ing apy other, have the point 
toaved vy a jeweler 
N Cco., 


P00 AGIIRNON -¥. 


73 











